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echoes of the crisis in the East; 
though it cannot be said that 
any statements or debates of importance have taken 
place. Yesterday week, on the vote for the Foreign 
Office, there was a lively but brief discussion on an 
amendment by Mr. Robson reducing the vote by 
five hundred pounds. Mr. Robson, Sir Robert Reid, 
and Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman attacked the Gov- 
ernment for its policy, alleging that its partnership 
with the other Powers had compelled it to take a 
course repugnant to the sentiment of the country. 
Mr. Curzon, in a reply which was undoubtedly very 
able though in some respects very injudicious, drew 
a lurid picture of the condition of Crete, and declared 
that not only the international forces but the 
Turkish troops were needed to prevent the outbreak 
of massacres in the island. As for the Concert of 
Europe, it was the only existing instrument by which 
anything could be done for the subject populations 
of Turkey. Mr. Robson's amendment was rejected 
by 169 votes to 63. 


AT HOME. 


On Monday Parliament afforded a curious illus- 
tration of the clumsy way in which the present 
Government manages its business. In the House 
of Commons Mr. Morley put a question to Mr. 
Balfour, of which he had given him previous notice, 
as to the position of affairs with regard to Greece 
and the intervention of the Powers. The reply to 
this question was that nothing could be stated while 
negotiations were pending. Yet, almost at the 
moment when this reply was being given by Mr. 
Balfour, Lord Salisbury, in the House of Lords, 
was making an important statement as to the 
position of affairs and the question of intervention. 
On Tuesday Mr. Balfour made a detailed explan- 
ation of how it was that he had failed to procure 
the information for which Mr. Morley had asked 
on the previous day. The substance of his explan- 
ation was that, having called at the Foreign 
Office and found Lord Salisbury out, he had not 
thought it necessary to make any other attempt 
to learn the facts from him. 


THE Elementary Education Act Amendment Bill 
passed through Committee in the House of Commons 
on Monday, after a brief and somewhat perfunctory 
discussion. Lord Cranborne made a characteristic 





attempt to make the Bill still more unfair to the 





and Lord Hugh Cecil warmly supported this 
ridiculous amendment, but Sir John Gorst refused 
to accept it, and on a division it was rejected 
by 294 votes to 20. The remainder of the sitting 
was devoted to the Budget reductions, the time 
being chiefly occupied in a proposal to reduce the 
tea duty by one-half. Mr. Buxton, in the course of 
the debate, pointed out that in two years the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had realised surpluses 
of seven millions, which he had muddled away in 
subsidies instead of applying them to the reduction 
of taxes. 


TUESDAY morning’s sitting in the House of 
Commons was devoted to the consideration of the 
Metropolitan Police Court Bill and the Post Office 
Consolidation Bill. At the evening sitting, Major 
Rasch moved a resolution against the undue length 
of speeches in the House; and after a discussion 
which was by no means so lively or instructive as it 
might have been, considering the subject, the resolu- 
tion was carried by 85 votes to 24. A time-limit, 
one hour for Ministers and a quarter of an hour for 
private members, was generally approved, but 
nobody had the courage to propose so drastic a 
change. Indeed, it is rumoured that at least one 
of the speakers in favour of the curtailment of 
eloquence himself exceeded the limit he had sug- 
gested as proper. Another member declared that it 
was all the fault of the reporters, who paid no 
attention to any speech which lasted less than 
twenty minutes. The remainder of the sitting was 
devoted to a discussion on the judicial duties of the 
Incorporated Law Society. 





On Wednesday afternoon the House of Commons 
passed, by 201 votes to 172, the second reading of a 
Bill perpetuating Sunday Closing in Ireland, re- 
moving the exception hitherto made in favour of 
the five great towns, and also imposing further 
restrictions both as to the hours of opening and 
the supply of “travellers.” The case against the 
Bill included some very old arguments and one new 
one, which doubtless served as an excuse to some 
Ministerialists for opposing the Bill, though it had 
no real force—viz. that liquor legislation of any 
kind is undesirable until the conclusion of the 
labours of Lord Peel’s Commission. However, in 
spite of the very amusing and very Irish speeches of 
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some Irish members, it was made clear to the House 
that Irish opinion was overwhelmingly in favour of 
the Bill: and Mr. Balfour, though admitting that 
some of his colleagues preferred to wait, bowed to the 
will of Ireland and voted with the majority— 
reminding the House at the same time that at this 
period of the session the Bill has no chance of becom- 
ing law. The whole proceeding supplies yet another 
argument for Home Rule. Here is a Bill desired by 
the majority of the Irish people, opposed by “ the 
trade" with its English as well as its Irish forces, 
and by English Members who want to keep on good 
terms with the liquor interest and seize on the excuse 
of a Commission whose conclusions cannot appreciably 
affect the Irish problem. Yet the Bill cannot pass 
because the British Parliament is overburdened with 
work and will not sit long enough to get through it. 


On Thursday evening the House of Commons— 
after taking steps, thanks to the intervention of Mr. 
Bryce, to save some of the most beautiful scenery of 
Perthshire from disfigurement—passed, by 221 votes 
to 00, the second reading of the Prison-Made Goods 
Bill. This absurd measure proposes to prohibit the 
entry into England of all goods made in foreign 
prisons, such as brushes and mats. The Custom 
House, of course, is to exclude them if evidence 
against them can be discovered: the task of 
discovering such evidence is cast on our consuls 
abroad, who have a good deal to do already that is 
of infinitely greater importance. It was pointed 
out that the grievance of the English producers 
affected is not serious enough to demand the atten- 
tion of Parliament, and that all attempts to get 
up an agitation on the subject had failed. But the 
measure can be cited at party meetings as a proof of 
the goodwill of the Ministry towards Labour; and, 
therefore, the House of Commons passed it—for 
show, not for use. 


THE sittings of the South Africa Committee on 
Friday week and Tuesday did not produce any 
evidence of importance. At the first of these 
sittings the Managing Director of the Eastern Tele- 
graph Company, accompanied by Mr. Moulton, Q.C, 
appeared to show cause why the company could not 
give up the telegrams which bad passed between 
this country and the Cape prior to the raid. After 
hearing the arguments, the Committee considered 
them in private. On the re-admission of the public 
the Attorney-General stated that, in his opinion, the 
Committee were entitled to have the telegrams, and 
the Chairman having called upon the representative 
of the Telegraph Company to produce them, they 
were forthwith handed over to the Clerk of the 
Committee. At the sitting on Tuesday the Duke 
of Abercorn, the Duke of Fife, and other Directors 
of the Chartered Company were examined, and 
declared that they had no knowledge or suspicion 
of the raid before it took place. The Duke of Fife 
stated that he deeply deplored the action of those 
connected with the Company who had mixed them- 
selves up in “the miserable business,” and added 
that he had been deceived by Mr. Rhodes. 


LorbD RoOsEBERY has this week broken the silence 
which he has maintained in public for so many 
months past, and his speeches, though they have 
had no reference to politics, have been generally 
welcomed. On Monday, in opening a public hall 
connected with a free library at Edinburgh, he 
discoursed upon reading, and more particularly upon 
the reading of newspapers, urging the importance of 
the faculty of forming just and independent judg- 
ments on public affairs—a faculty which he 
believed to be weakened by the habit of placing 
implicit reliance upon the opinions expressed in the 
leading articles in daily newspapers. On Tuesday 
he opened the new club-house of the Edinburgh 
Golf Society at Barnton, near Dalmeny, and, in a 











humorous speech, delivered in the exceptional 
character of a Scotsman who did not himself play 
golf, dwelt upon the absorbing fascination the game 
seemed to have for its devotees, including eminent 
politicians, 


It is a great pity that the Convocation of the 
University of London at its meeting on Wednesday 
did not take the opportunity of pressing on the 
Government the need of terminating that delay in 
the reconstitution of the University to which we 
called attention a week ago. Lord Herschell, as 
Chancellor, spoke on the subject with authority and 
emphasis ; and there is one matter to which he called 
attention which may, perhaps, stimulate action. 
The number of matriculations is decreasing, owing 
to the foundation of other Universities. That is 
only natural; but it must be remembered that these 
are teaching Universities, while London University 
is not, and that its degrees per se are necessarily, on 
that account, of more uncertain value. There is 
likely, for instance, @ priori, to be a considerable 
difference in favour of the B.A. educated at (eg.) 
University College, as compared with the B.A. 
coached by correspondence. And the fact that the 
two coexist involves quite as much variation in the 
value of the degree as could be implied by any new 
scheme. 


As we write, the fate of Greece is 
in the hands of the Powers; and we 
can only express our hope that the 
Emperors will be considerate and that Lord Salis- 
bury will be strong. After some delay, due partly 
to questions of form and partly (it must be said) to 
the tardiness or pedantry, or worse, of certain Gov- 
ernments, the Powers formally offered mediation, and 
the Greek Ministry placed itself unreservedly in 
their hands. It was quite time; for the abandon- 
ment of Phersala (and with it of Colonel Smolenski's 
forces at Velestino), the retirement to Domoko 
on the descent into Thessaly from the Phurka 
Pass, the evacuation of Volo, and the details of the 
precipitate retreat from Pentepegadia, show that 
the morale of the Greek army is gone. As we 
write, interest centres in the question whether the 
armistice proposed by the Powers as a preliminary 
to the arrangement of terms of peace will at once 
be agreed to at Constantinople, or whether the 
Sultan, forced on by the war party, and counting 
on the reviving sympathy for Turkey in Western 
Europe, will delay negotiations until he has crushed 
the remnant of the Greek forces in their new 
position at Domoko. The last seems the more likely 
alternative, the Concert, even if it were really 
unanimous, being a terribly cumbrous machine. Of 
the terms of peace— possible and impossible—some- 
thing is said elsewhere. 


a 


ABROAD. 


In view of the penalty which will probably be 
exacted from Greece for her recklessness, it seems not 
amiss to recall the case of the war between Servia 
and Turkey in 1876. On July Ist of that year 
Prince Milan (as he then was) issued an address to 
the Servian people informing them that he intended 
to join the forces of Servia with those of the in- 
surgents of Bosnia and Herzegovina in freeing the 
Slav Christians from Turkish rule. Now Servia, 
at that time, had no special grievances against 
Turkey, except that she was a vassal State. She 
had got rid, nine years before, partly by English 
help, of the Tarkish garrisons previously sta- 
tioned in some of her towns; and the Turkish 
suzerainty over her involved merely her pay- 
ment of a very moderate annual tribute. She 
went into the war, partly as the deliverer of her 
oppressed brethren, partly—to all appearance—as 
the instrument of Russia. Her troops, in spite of 
the Russian volunteers that aided them and the 
Russian general who led them, faced fire with ex- 
treme reluctance, and were quite unable to cope with 
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the Turks; and they were badly beaten in less 
than three months. Then Prince Milan asked for 
mediation, and the Porte proposed terms which 
would not have been excessive if it had been 
possible to regard Turkey as a civilised State. 
But the Powers, and England in particular, ob- 
jected, and Lord Derby proposed a return to the 
status quo in Servia. And after an armistice of 
six months the status quo was re-established and 
peace was made. Servia, of course, was not acting 
in open defiance of the Powers, but had the cordial 
sympathy of the Russian people, if not also the 
covert aid of the Russian Government. But that 
is a difference that cannot be insisted on by the 
legalitarian pedants of Imperial Chancelleries. 


Ir is satisfactory to see that the terrible disaster 
of Tuesday week in Paris has been the occasion of a 
number of international demonstrations of sym- 
pathy, which have a real as well as a formal 
significance. In Paris the occasion has unfor- 
tunately been exploited for political purposes, both 
by the Pére Ollivier in his sermon at Notre Dame, 
and (with singular offensiveness) by the Socialist 
Press. The investigation into the causes of the 
disaster, so far as it has yet gone, tends to imply 
that the chief cause of the fire was the celluloid 
films of the kinematograph. These, it would seem, 
flared up when set alight by the original explosion; 
at any rate (according to the elaborate plan 
and particulars published in Wednesday's 7¢mps) 
a second fire immediately broke out on the 
opposite side of the hall. Consequently one 
end of it was cut off by “a curtain of flame” 
from the rest and from all the exits. But many of 
the deaths are to be explained by the fact that the 
doors opening into the street were blocked by the 
first fugitives; some—like that of the Duchesse 
d’Alencon and the Baroness Carayon-Latour—were 
due to a deliberate assumption of coolness, kept up 
too long; while the largest number of bodies has 
been found in a room which formed a cul de sac at 
the opposite end of the hall from the kinematograph. 
These deaths and some others seem to have been due 
to sheer panic; but as it was, sixteen hundred 
persons escaped from the hall. The explanations do 
not mend matters much, nor is the plea that the 
danger is greater at many large balls given in 
marquees or temporary buildings attached to private 
houses, exactly calculated to reassure Society—or 
intending seatholders at the Jubilee procession. 





Tue plea for an increased navy, to which the 
German Emperor has put his initials and which he 
is circulating with the aid of the local authorities, 
has been subjected by Herr Richter’s organ to a 
severe and very damaging criticism. It professes 
to compare the state of the navy in 1886 and 1896; 
but it compares the fleets of cruisers only: it gives 
27 cruisers as the number for 1886 as against 14 in 
1896, but it includes training ships in the first 
case and omits them in the second; it counts, 
among the 27, four vessels which were not yet 
ready for service, but takes no notice of the ships 
building in 1896; it ignores the fact that the 
average tonnage and power of a cruiser to-day is 
immensely greater than it was ten years ago, and that 
the current naval expenditure has multiplied more 
than fivefold. Evidently the Emperor has still 
something to learn before he can be trusted as a 
statistician. One wonders what form his reply to 
criticisms will take, both in this matter and in regard 
to the Socialist exposure, under cover of Parliament- 
ary privilege, of the enormities of the recent /¢se- 
mayjesté prosecutions. 


Tue Chancellor crisis in Germany has been 
avoided by the simple process of doing nothing. 
The Chancellor informed the Prussian Lower 
House on Tuesday, amid derisive laughter from 


all sections of the Opposition, that there would 
be no time this session to proceed with the com- 
prehensive measure of reform of the law regulating 
associations, which nevertheless has since been 
introduced, and combines, as was expected, a little 
reform with a good deal of reaction; and probably 
the reform of procedure in courts-martial will have 
the same fate in the Reichstag. 


Tue difficulties of the Dual Monarchy are becom- 
ing more and more serious. The Austrian Reichsrath 
last week was roused by a language grievance 
brought forward by the German Liberals, who for- 
merly dominated the policy of the Government, but 
now see themselves thrust aside by an assemblage 
of ultra-clerical reactionaries and Slavs of sorts, 
whom the Ministry must conciliate at all costs—into 
a scene of furious recrimination such as even that 
body has never witnessed before. The German 
Liberals formally moved the impeachment of the 
Ministry, and received the reply of the Minister of 
Justice with demonstrations of personal violence, 
and shouts of “Turn them out!" The motion was 
set aside on Saturday (by the equivalent of “ the 
previous question”) by 203 votes to 163, and on 
Monday a “pan-Germanic meeting” was held at 
Dresden, at which two German members of the 
Austrian Reichsrath besought the aid of their 
brethren of the German Empire in the struggle 
against Slav predominance, whereupon the meeting 
was dissolved by the Commissary of Police. But 
nothing can be done with the present Reichsrath 
by the present Ministry, and it is reported that 
Count Badeni intends to prorogue it till the autumnor 
to resign,or both—first, however, arranging some new 
kind of distinction of German from Czech “ Estates” 
in the Landtag of Bohemia. The greater difficulty, too, 
the adjustment of the Austro-Hungarian financial 
* compromise,” looks more hopeless than ever, and 
the Hungarian Premier is reported to be on the point 
of resignation also. The only possible solution seems 
to be an Imperial decree renewing the compromise 
for a time on the basis of the status quo. 


SoME shocking statements as to the treatment of 
the unfortunate natives within the Congo State by 
the subordinate officers of that philanthropic enter- 
prise were made at the meeting of the Aborigines’ 
Protection Society on Wednesday afternoov. The 
names of the missionaries had to be withheld for 
the sake of preserving the lives of the speakers on 
their return—just as if the Congo State were a 
remote portion of the Turkish Empire—and for a 
similar reason native witnesses cannot be called to 
prove the charges made. But it was stated that 
the slave trade is still active, that the supply of 
labour for the india-rubber trade is only secured by 
the habitual commission of atrocities, and that the 
forces of the State are recruited by the systematic 
impressment of so-called “ prisoners of war.’’ These 
allegations have been brought under the notice of 
the King of the Belgians, and remedies are sug- 
gested, but it is the system that is blamed rather 
than individual officials — though it was freely 
stated at the time of the Stokes-Lothaire scandal 
that the Congo State was too poor to secure com- 
petent servants. Such is one side of the civilising 
of Africa. It is pleasant to turn to another in Sir 
George Goldie’s report on the recent Niger Cam- 
paign. Here we have Southern Nupé, a country 
half as large as England, freed from slave-raiding 
and open to re-settlement by industrious native 
immigrants from less fortunate countries; while 
Northern Nupé, though it is to be governed through 
feudatory princes, is to be as much under the con- 
trol of the Company as the Southern part; and 
the same applies to Ilorin, where, moreover, fresh 


Ir er are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 





which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekiy wages. 
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provision has been made against that illicit liquor 
traffic which is one of the curses introduced into 
Africa by civilisation. We should welcome such 
work if it were done by Germans or Frenchmen. 
Cannot they do it, and release us from the imputa- 
tion of Pharisaism ? 


OnE of the most famous books 
of the century is about to 
appear in another form. It 
was scarcely to be expected that Mr. George Allen 
would venture to issue “Modern Painters" in a 
small edition; it seemed as if the plates would 
prevent any little manipulation which the printers 
might be prepared for. But the plates themselves 
are to become Liliputian, and will be carefully 
worked upon after the photographer has finished. 
It would not be likely that we should obtain for 
two guineas a book equal to one which has 
changed hands at considerably over forty, but 
many of those who have not been able to obtain 
this masterpiece will have it brought within their 
reach, and will gain at least a very good idea of 
what steel engraving was in its marvellous prime. 
We are to be congratulated that Mr. Ruskin has 
consented to the publication of this popular edition, 
so that it may be reproduced during his lifetime by 
Mr. Allen himself in a form which can only be sur- 
passed by the original. As regards the text, it will 
be the most complete issued, for omissions which 
have been made in earlier editions are replaced as 
notes in the index. The whole work will be com- 
pleted in six volumes. The concluding part of 
Mr. Walter Crane's edition of Spenser's “ Faérie 
Queene” leaves the hands of the same publisher on 
Monday next: these illustrations take us to the very 
antipodes of method in engraving. 


LITERATURE, etc. 


Mr. GRANT RICHARDS sends us the first number of 
“ English Portraits,” a series of lithographed drawings 
by Will Rothenstein with concise biographies. The 
edition is limited to five hundred copies. The two 
portraits which this number contains, representing 
Sir Frederick Pollock and Mr. Thomas Hardy, are 
admirably life like, the former particularly so, and the 
style of the publication makes it very attractive.— 
The Magazine of Art (Cassell & Co.) now appears 
for the first time in a half-yearly volume ; heretofore 
the volumes have been annual only. The change 
merits notice, as the volumes have a permanent value, 
and the new form is considerably more convenient 
to handle than the old. 


LIKE so many London theatres, the opera has 
passed into the hands of a syndicate, which has 
marked the beginning of its reign by engaging three 
famous tenors—M. Jean de Reszke, M. Alvarez, and 
M. Van Dyck. Other tenors of less degree have also 
been retained: a light one, bearing the euphonious 
name of Scaramberg, who has already been 
heard in the part of Romeo, and an ordinary one 
called Dupeyron, who has appeared as Faust. 
The prima donna department is comparatively 
weak; for although Madame Eames and Madame 
Calvé have (among others) been engaged, it is 
said that the last-named vocalist will not come 
to London until towards the end of the season. 
The former sang, on the opening night, the 
‘part of Margherita in Faust; and she retains 
all the beauty of voice and charm of style which 
distinguished her when—-now some years ago—she 
made her first appearance in London. On the Faust 
night, M. Plancon showed himself once more an 
admirable Mephistopheles; and a new baritone, 
M. Noté, quite of the French school, and, therefore, 
a .nished actor, made a very favourable impression 
in the character of Valentine. 











AmonG the singers—and especially the prime 
donne—who are not engaged this season may be 
mentioned Madame Melba, Madame Albani, and 
Madame Patti; and an attempt is being made to get 
up a rival opera, if only for the month of June, at 
which these celebrated artists would be the chief 
attractions. It is said that the eminent tenor 
Tamagno would be ready to join the combination. 


Tue Duc pb’ AUMALE, whose death at the 
end of last week was due to the shock 
caused by the news of the terrible con- 
flagration at Paris, had achieved varied distinction 
in the course of a long life. The promising military 
career which began with the daring, not to say 
reckless, capture of Abd-el-Kader and his troops 
had been cut short by the Revolution of 1818, and 
he had for many years thereafter lived the life of 
an English country gentleman of exceptional culture 
in literature and art. He had entered French 
politics for a time after the catastrophe of 15870, 
had presided not ineffectively at the trial of 
Marshal Bazaine, had been deprived of his 
command by General Boulanger, and had shared 
in the second exile of his house—a _ sentence 
which he requited by the munificent bequest 
of his palace at Chantilly tothe French nation.— 
Mr. E. J. Stone, F.R.S., Radcliffe Observer at Oxford 
and formerly Astronomer-Royal at the Cape of Good 
Hope, had done much excellent astronomical work, 
particularly in observations on the sun and in 
cataloguing the stars.—Mr. W.T. Best, for nearly 
forty years organist of St. George's Hall, Liverpool, 
had been a prominent composer of organ music.— 
Mr. Thomas O'Hanlon had for some years previous 
to the Parnell catastrophe been the Nationalist 
M.P. for East Cavan.—The Hon. G. F. Greville had 
represented Longford (as Mr. Greville-Nugent) in the 
Liberal interest from 1870 to 1874.—Mr. Walter 
Rivington was an eminent surgeon and writer on 
surgical topics.—Mr. A. D. Bartlett, superintendent 
since 1859 of the Zoological Gardens, was one 
of the ablest of the practical naturalists of the 
present century.—The Rev. Llewelyn Thomas, Vice- 
Principal of Jesus College, Oxford, had been for 
many years a kindly and popular representative in 
the University of the views of the minority in 
Wales. 


OBITUARY. 





TERMS OF PEACE, 


——_+o0 —— 


HE Greeks have acted wisely in placing them- 
selves and their future in the hands of the 
Great Powers. Nothing could possibly have been 
worse than the advice given to them by some of 
their self-appointed advisers in this country, to 
continue the struggle even when they knew it to be 
hopeless. Nobody has the right to give such advice 
to another—and we can make no exception even in 
favour of journalists—unless he is prepared to stand 
by the side of the man upon whom he urges a 
desperate course, and to share the risks which he 
invites him to face. But the Greeks have shown 
their wisdom by refusing to listen to these counsels 
of hysterical despair; and in throwing themselves 
upon the consideration of the Great Powers they 
have transferred the responsibility for their ultimate 
fate from their own shoulders to those of the 
European Concert. It is no light responsibility. 
We all know how we should like this melancholy 
business to be settled. Our wish is that Greece 
may revert to her old position before the war, un- 
harmed by any of the experiences through which she 
has passed ; that Crete should be taken away, at once 
aud permanently,from the rule of the Sultan; and that 
Turkey should be left in no degree stronger or more 
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formidable in consequence of the victory she has 
achieved. This, we say, is what we believe every 
honest Englishman and, certainly, every honest 
Liberal would desire. But between what we desire 
and what we can actually accomplish there is a gulf 
which it may be found impossible to bridge. For 
the moment, part of the difficulty in the way of 
realising our wishes is caused by the slow subsidence 
of the party feeling and party passions which have 
been aroused in recent controversies. It is a lament- 
able fact that whereas, when the Cretan question 
first began to be heard of, we were practically 
unanimous as a nation in our righteous anger 
against the Turk, when the intervention of Europe 
was asked for by Greece we had become divided, and 
had seen, to our shame, a pro-Tarkish party once 
more arise amongst us. The existence of that party 
must be attributed, in some degree, to the un- 
fortunate vehemence and extravagance with which 
the Greek cause was advocated, and, in part, to that 
lurking desire to be on the winning side which is, un- 
happily, not unknown even among Englishmen. It 
is absolutely necessary, if we desire to see anything 
like a satisfactory solution of the question with 
which the Powers have now to deal, that we should 
get rid of our passion and our partisanship, and try 
to take that “large, calm, and unbiased view” of 
the situation which Lord Rosebery, in his admirable 
little speech at Edinburgh, recommended to those 
who heard him. If we are to continue to treat the 
question of English policy with regard to Greece as 
a matter for furious polemics in the newspapers, and 
for the recriminations of enthusiastic Phil-Hellenes 
and ardent Philo-Turks, we may depend upon it that 
we shall only add to the prevailing confusion, and 
to the miseries and misfortunes of the East. 

That which seems to be needed now before any- 
thing else is a demonstration by the friends of 
freedom and civilisation in Great Britain in favour 
of the active intervention of our country on behalf 
of the beaten Christians in Eastern Europe. Lord 
Salisbury ought to have the conviction brought 
home to him that not merely the whole Liberal 
party, but a great body of his own supporters, are 
by no means satisfied with the part which England 
has had to play in connection with recent events, 
and will feel both anger and indignation if our 
national sentiment does not make itself felt in the 
arrangements which the Powers are about to make 
in order to put an end to the war. The Concert of 
Europe has entered upon a new phase of its existence 
now that the belligerents have submitted themselves 
to its judgment, and the time has manifestly arrived 
when the voice of Great Britain must be heard 
more distinctly than it has been hitherto in the 
counsels of the Powers. It would be a shocking 
thing if this country were to be made a party to any 
policy which should have the effect of quenching 
the light of Christendom and freedom in Eastern 
Europe, and which would give a new and permanent 
life to the vile despotism of the Sultan. None of 
the blunders which have been committed by the 
Greeks, and none of the errors of which their more 
unreasoning partisans in this and other countries 
have been guilty, could justify, or even excuse, such 
conduct on our part. We have to take that larger 
and calmer view of the situation that is recom- 
mended to us by Lord Rosebery, and to see that no 
mists of party passion are allowed to obscure the real 
issues which are at stake. If we leave the Greeks 
at the mercy either of Turkey or of those despotic 
nations which have practically sided with Turkey in 
this struggle, we shall lay upon ourselves the burden 
of an undying shame and reproach. It cannot be 
denied that in the conflict which has just been waged 
Turkey has been legally and formally in the right. 





But it is even more certain that, looking beyond the 
events of the last eight weeks, Turkey has been 
wholly and infamously in the wrong. To allow her 
now to reap all the advantages which, in ordinary 
circumstances, can be claimed by the victorious 
Power at the close of a campaign, would be to 
inflict an irremediable blow upon the cause of liberty 
and civilisation, and to place in the hands of an 
anti-human Power new weapons with which to wage 
its devilish warfare upon mankind. It is this view 
of the question now at issue that we would wish to 
urge upon the supporters of the Government, and 
upon the members of the Government themselves. 
We have to look above and beyond the questions 
that have been raised by the conduct of the Greeks 
in this campaign. We have to consider something 
of infinitely greater importance than the technical 
rights of the victorious Sultan. We have to think 
of the cause of civilisation, and of the duty that is 
laid upon us of stemming, at all costs, the advancing 
wave of a triumphant barbarism. 

So far as the actual terms of peace between 
Greece and Turkey are concerned, there are at least 
two points which ought not to be open to discussion 
in the European Council Chamber, and upon which 
Great Britain, at any rate, can have only one opinion. 
The first is the question of Crete. Whatever the 
errors and follies of Greece may have been, they 
cannot be allowed to affect either the fortunes of the 
Cretans or our own pledged word of honour. Now 
nothing is more certain than that we have solemnly 
pledged ourselves in the face of the world to give Crete 
complete freedom from the control of the Sultan. 
Lord Salisbury and his colleagues have given us one 
assurance after another on this point. They may be 
said to have exhausted the resources of the English 
language in their endeavours to convince the people 
of this country that under no circumstances will 
Crete again be allowed to pass into the hands of the 
Sultan. We refuse to admit that there can be any 
withdrawal from these pledges, or any modification 
of them. Most English Liberals would desire, even 
now, that Crete should be united to Greece at the 
earliest possible moment. To ensure this union 
would only be to carry out the desires that have 
been expressed by Lord Salisbury himself. But, ii 
that should be impracticable, no honourable man, to 
whatever party he may belong, will admit that we 
can possibly recede from our declaration that, in any 
circumstances, Crete should secure its freedom and 
the right of self-government. All the Powers in the 
Concert are pledged along with ourselves to secure 
this object. If any of them should desire to with- 
draw from that pledge, then it must be for Great 
Britain to insist that the promise cannot and shall 
not be broken. The other point upon which English 
feeling ought to be unanimous is that no territory, 
or, at any rate, no population, that has been 
liberated from the vile yoke of the Turk either by 
war or diplomacy in the past shall be returned into 
its ancient bondage. It would be to proclaim the 
triumph of Antichrist if we were to allow any of 
those whose freedom from that galling and inhuman 
slavery has been secured to be thrust back into the 
dungeon of Mussulman oppression. Here, then, are 
two points, clear and distinct, with regard to which 
the English people of all parties ought to speak out 
in unmistakable tones. Ministers must learn that, 
whatever may have been condoned in the past in the 
way of blundering and weakness on their part, no 
forgiveness will be possible for them if they do not 
insist, first, that real freedom shall be secured for 
Crete, and secondly, that the detestable rale of the 
Sultan shall not be extended over a single human 
being who, before this ill-fated war began, was free 
from it. 
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LORD SALISBURY AS DICTATOR, 


——609——— 


rF\HERE has been no more remarkable illustration 
_ of the manner in which Lord Salisbury chooses 
to conduct the foreign policy of the country than 
the contrast between his own answer in the House 
of Lords and Mr. Balfour’s answer in the House of 
Commons on Monday afternoon. When Lord Rose- 
bery was Prime Minister it used to be said that the 
relations between himself and the Leader of the 
House of Commons were not so cordial as they 
might have been. But, at least, Sir William Har- 
court did not categorically refuse to give the House 
of Commons information which Lord Rosebery 
was actually giving the House of Lords. When Mr. 
Morley asked for an account of the communications 
which had passed between the Greek Government 
and the Powers, Mr. Balfour replied, “ As I think the 
right honourable gentleman will readily be in a 
position to conjecture, it would not be expedient, while 
negotiations are pending, to make any statement.” 
The answer is in the worst style of Parliamentary 
English. But the meaning is plain enough. In Mr. 
Balfour’s opinion it would have been against the public 
interest to give any official information. Lord Kim- 
berley in the House of Lords put a rather more specific 
question than Mr. Morley’s. Heasked first, whether the 
Greek Government had promised to withdraw their 
troops from Crete, and second!y, whether they had 
requested the mediation of the Powers. Lord 
Salisbury did not suggest that there was any reason 
why he should object to giving a frank reply, and he 
gave it. It was neither sympathetic nor satisfactory. 
[t showed an utter want of common feeling for 
Greece, the scapegoat of Europe, who has failed in 
the forlorn hope of rescuing some Christian people 
from the worst rule recorded in history. But still 
Lord Salisbury told the House of Lords and the 
country as much as he knew himself. His reply 
proved that Mr. Balfour's refusal of information was 
due either to ignorance or to perversity. 
We have little doubt that it was due to ignorance. 
His explanation on Tuesday was certainly not 
deficient in frankness. Mr. Morley, with great 
courtesy, and even mildness, suggested that such a 
manner of treating the House of Commons, the 
climax of a similar series, was not considerate or 
respectful. Mr. Balfour drew from the remonstrance 
a moral which cannot have occurred to any mind but 
his own. He said that the ‘‘incident,” as he was 
pleased to call it, showed the unfairness of the 
“‘double demand ” made by the Opposition. In the 
first place, he said, they wanted answers cn short 
notice. In the second place, they wanted those 
answers to be precisely the same in both Houses of 
Parliament. _We need hardly point out that the 
eecond part of this alleged demand was never made. 
Mr. Morley did not complain that Mr. Balfour and 
Lord Salisbury had given different versions of the 
same event. The importance of such a complaint, 
if it were made, would depend upon the nature and 
magnitude of the variations. But it cannot be at one 
time right and wrong, or possible and impossible, to 
make a particular statement on a particular subject. 
Mr. Balfour’s personal conduct on Monday appears to 
have been exemplary. He received Mr. Morley’s 
notice a little after three, and “ went straight to the 
Foreign Office.” Lord Salisbury was not there, and 
it is characteristic of Lord Salisbury that his private 
secretary did not know where he was. As a matter 
of fact, he was in good company, because he was at 
Buckingham Palace. Not having seen his uncle, 
Mr. Balfour did not venture to say anything. Lord 
Salisbury, not wanting to see his nephew, told the 


slightest reason to doubt any part of Mr. Balfour's 

explanation. It is obviously straightforward and 
sincere; but it throws a curious light upon the 
way in which we are governed. 

Government by Cabinet has practically ceased to 
exist. For the purposes of foreign affairs Lord 
Salisbury is the Government. His action as Foreign 
Secretary is subject only to his own control as 
Prime Minister. He could not have given a more 
complete or a more arrogant proof that, like Louis 
the Fourteenth, he identified the State with himself 
than when, under no plea of health or necessity, 
he left England at a most critical period, and 
remained abroad for several weeks. Lord Salis- 
bury is very far indeed from being the great 
Foreign Minister his foolish flatterers call him, 
But, even if he were so, the situation would 
not be saved. No man is fit to have absolute 
power over the foreign relations of the United 
Kingdom. Lord Salisbury, it is plain, consults no 
one. No Member of the Cabinet possesses his 
confidence more entirely than Mr. Balfour; yet 
we see that on the most urgent and absorbing 
topic of the day Mr. Balfour is left altogether in 
the dark. Mr. Balfour, who is clever enough in 
the dialectical and argumentative way, did not 
seem to perceive that in replying to Mr. Morley 
he was exposing his own ignorance and the 
Prime Minister’s secrecy. It is absurd to talk 
of Lord Salisbury not having been told that a 
question would be asked in the House of Commons. 
He must have known perfectly well that it would 
be; questions were being put upon it in the House 
of Commons every day. He knew, but he did not 
care. What is the House of Commons to him? He 
has a huge majority, which will not desert him, 
blunder as he may, because they know that if there 
were a Dissolution very few of them, in Lord 
Salisbury’s language, would see those “green 
benches’ again. The British Constitution will not 
work unless the Foreign Secretary, whoever he 
may be, is subject in the end to some authority 
higher than his own. 





THE TREND OF IRISH OPINION. 
TNO the careful political observer Ireland is now 
[' in some ways the most interesting part of the 
United Kingdom. To some this may appear a 
paradox. The Irish representation in the House of 
Commons has been reduced by absenteeism to a 
maximum of half its nominal strength and a normal 
force of twenty or thirty. It is only fair to suppose 
that the Members of Parliament who are allowed 
to habitually absent themselves from Westminster 
stay away because they and their constituents agree 
in thinking that they could not do much good if they 
were in their places. Those who are active in the 
House of Commons find that, though their 
ingenuity may not have failed nor their eloquence 
abated, they cannot speak with the same effect 
as they could ten years ago, because there is 
not behind them the same powerful and organ- 
ised public opinion in their own country. Thus, 
from the point of view of the Whip, Ireland is 
nearer to a quantité négligeahle than she has been at 
any time since 1865. The descriptive reporter notes 
the solitude on the Irish benches, and, like the Whip, 
passes on to more exciting topics. He thinks not 
merely that Home Rule is dead, but that its ghost 
has ceased to be interesting. 

But this is all very superficial. The Irish people 





whole story, such as it was. We have not the 
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same vehemence that they did in the Land League 
days. No people on this earth can be equally 
vehement for ten years together. But though they 
are not excited, they are none the less keenly ob- 
servant. They have made up their minds that Mr. 
Gerald Balfour is a failure. They have furthermore 
made up their minds that some new departure is 
needed in politics, though they may not exactly see 
what form that new departure should take. In these 
things all Irishmen are very nearly of one mind, 

Mr. Gerald Balfour's failure is one of the most 
pathetic things in politics. He went to Ireland 
conscious of a great opportunity, and honestly 
determined to kill Home Rule with kindness. But 
the Treasury obstinately refused to allow him to 
be kind at English expense. The niggardliness— 
if it was not something worse—over the Free 
Education grant, which caused much agitation 
last session, has been followed by the refusal 
to treat Ireland in the same way as England in 
the matter of agricultural rating. It was perfectly 
well known that in both cases Mr. Gerald Balfour 
disapproved of the Treasury policy, but he had 
neither the force to impose his judgment on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, nor the courage to 
resign when he found his task in governing Ireland 
rendered daily more difficult. He tried hard last 
session to settle the Land Question, and produced 
what in some respects was a remarkable Bill. He 
had really tried to master the Irish Land Law, and 
to do even justice between landlord and tenant. 
But he allowed himself to be swayed from side to 
side by the alternate pressure of the two parties in 
Parliament, and thus gained much less credit for his 
Bill than it really deserved. He appointed Commis- 
sioners who were mostly landlords’ men to administer 
it; but when-these gentlemen were forced by the 
evidence to reduce rents, he remained dumb while 
the landlord party attacked them as if they were 
thieves, and received the qualified approbation 
of the Prime Minister. Nobody knows better 
than Mr. Gerald Balfour the absurdity of 
Lord Dufferin’s recent speech, but he has done 
nothing to remove the false impression which 
that speech may have created among people 
who know Lord Dufferin’s Imperial reputation, but 
know nothing about his reputation as an Irish land- 
lord. He might have been expected, with the help 
of a great majority pledged to denominational 
education, to give satisfaction to the Irish Catholics 
on the Education Question. But he has not removed 
the grievances of the Christian Brothers, and has 
done nothing but speak about a Catholic University. 
He did go so far as to consent to a little Bill pro- 
posed by Mr. Healy, which would have set up a new 
tribunal to decide whether the Erasmus Smith 
endowment should be confined to Protestant Episco- 
palians; but the Orange drum sounded, and the 
Chief Secretary promptly backed down. The Recess 
Committee’s report gave him another opportunity, 
but he has done his very best to miss it. He 
managed t» frame a Bill for an object on which 
Irishmen were nearly unanimous in such a way 
that it has been nearly unanimously condemned. 
We do not stop to consider whether Mr. Balfour has 
failed from weakness of character, or from the 
inherent difficulty of his position, but that he has 
failed all Irishmen are agreed. 

This failure—at a time when all classes of Irish- 
men had hoped to receive some benefit from the 
imperial Parliament—has set men thinking whether 
in some way or other Irishmen could not try their 
hand at the work of governing their country. The 
Nationalists are not, perhaps, so keen as they were 
for Parliamentarian Home Rule. No Irish agitation 
which has once died away ever arises again in 








precisely the same form. It is almost touching 
to notice with what delight the union of forces in 
support of Mr. Knox’s resolution has been received 
by all classes in Ireland. The point at stake was a 
much smaller one than that raised by Mr. Blake’s 
motion, based on the Report of the Financial 
Relations Commission. But the union of all sections 
in support of it had the most striking effect in 
Ireland, and no one has hailed it with greater joy 
than Dr. Kane, the Grand Master of the Belfast 
Orangemen, and the real leader of the Northern 
Democracy. At a meeting in the Ulster Hall, 
Belfast, last Tuesday, he said he had had doubts on 
the financial question :— 


“ All those doubts were disposed of by the course of the 
proceedings in the House of Commons on Thursday night 
last. Friday morning’s newspapers informed them that an 
unanswerable claim advanced by their Irish representatives 
was defeated by nothing else than by the operation of a 
mechanical majority. The agricultural classes in Ireland 
were denied the relief from the Imperial Exchequer which 
had just been granted to some classes in England. Will 
anyone say, in the face of that single transaction, that the 
predominant partner was not capable of a great deal of 
sharp practice in financial relations generally during a period 
of time extending over many years? He (Dr. Kane) was 
a Unionist, but in regard to domestic, to housekeeping 
questions of this kind he was an Irishman first anda 
Unionist afterwards—(hear, hear)—and he ventured to 
advise the Unionist Government that the time has gone by 
when patriotic Irishmen were to be divided by small tricks 
of still smaller statesmanship, which had done duty in the 
past to the disadvantage of Ireland and to the discredit of 
England. 


This, like the speech of Mr. Carson, the ablest of 
the Parliamentary Unionists, is very significant. 
It does not mean that the Unionists are in the 
least likely to support a Bill like Mr, Gladstone’s. 
Frankly, we do not think the events of the last 
few years exactly encourage such complete con- 
versions. But, like the Nationalists, they are look- 
ing about to see whether they can find some 
non-contentious way of working for the benefit of 
their country, and if no unforeseen catastrophe arises 
we cannot but hope that they will not seek in vain. 
No Englishman can profess to forecast the outcome 
of this change of opinion. It may lead to a Local 
Government Bill with a central body for Private Bill 
Legislation and other non-party purposes which 
would gradually increase its powers. It may lead 
to nothing, like so many promising movements in 
the past political history of Ireland. We Liberals 
cannot guide it, and if we interfered we would 
scarcely help it. We can only watch it and hope 
for the best. 


THE MAY MEETINGS. 


—_w3o 


TP\HE present week may perhaps be regarded as 

the culmination of the many series of varied 
manifestations of religious life and philanthropic 
energy with which the Churches mark the month of 
May in the capital of the greatest of Christian 
Empires. The missionary societies show an ever- 
growing vigour; the Church Missionary Society last 
week, the Colonial and Continental Church Society 
and the London Missionary Society this week, have 
testified to that continual and increasing expansion 
and extension of effort, both among the non-Christians 
everywhere and among our own fellow-country- 
men dispersed abroad, which is one of the most 
remarkable features of the religious history of the 
longest reign. The report of the tirst-named society 
improves the occasion of the Jubilee by contrasting 
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effectively the state of the non-Christian world 
at the Queen’s Accession—with China shut, Japan 
sealed, the Native States of India and most of British 
North America inaccessible, and Africa wholly un- 
known—with the remarkable progress effected and 
still continuing at the present time. Even since the 
Jubilee of 1887, the total number of their agents 
abroad has more than doubled, and in spite of hard 
times their total income for the past year is in excess 
of that for any previous year, even of years marked 
by exceptionally large single bequests. We take 
this, the largest of the missionary societies, as the 
example of a general progress; but the report of the 
London Missionary Society, in spite of the disasters 
inflicted on its work in Madagascar by the French 
conquest, exhibits equally gratifying signs of pro- 
gress—including heroic and happily successful efforts 
to cope with the ditliculties set up by the require- 
ments of the conquerors. 

Besides these meetings and a multitude of others 
at which Home Mission societies have taken stock 
of and reported their progress, the week has been 
marked by other manifestations of the activity of 
the Churches in the world. Convocation is in 
session ; so is the Congregational Union; while the 
Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy of St. Paul’s 
has held its annual festival, which may serve as a 
reminder to the world that voluntary association 
for purposes of beneticence within the Establishment 
is upwards of two centuries old. The Congrega- 
tional Union—besides expressing some forcible 
opinions, with which we are in cordial agreement, 
on current pelitics—has pleaded the cause of self- 
government in things ecclesiastical. A similar plea, 
mutatis mutandis, has been put forward by the 
Church Reform League in the interest of the 
Established Church. In all these manifestations 
we see the best possible signs of the vigour of that 
religious revival which philosophical historians of the 
future not twenty years ago used to deny or ignore. 

The meetings devoted to Foreign Missions present 
some rather curious phenomena. In the case of the 
great missionary societies they are only the climax of 
‘auxiliary ’’ meetings held throughout the country 
and throughout the year. The audiences often 
combine (at least in the Church of England meetings) 
a highly specialised knowledge of missionary geo- 
graphy and the ways of savage or semi-civilised life 
with a general incuriousness as to the great issues 
of foreign or Imperial politics and a complete 
ignorance of scientific anthropology. And this is 
all the better. Scientific anthropology, which is not 
yet an organised science with formulated laws, is 
only too apt to use its scientific prestige to damp 
missionary effort. And so long as foreign colonial 
enthusiasts follow M. Drumont in fusing into one 
conception the headquarters of the Y.M.C.A. 
and the C.M.S,, and regarding the result (under the 
title of ‘‘ Exeter Square ”’) as a branch of the British 
Empire League, it would be a pity to encourage their 
misapprehension by any reference to foreign politics. 
But it would undoubtedly be well if students of 
foreign politics paid more attention to the principles 
actuating mission work, The object of missionary 
societies is not merely to make converts; and those 
which work among the Jews, for instance, cannot 
justify their work by mere statistics. They claim to 
be fulfilling a Divine command, obtaining results not 
measurable in figures, and working for the good of 
the cause per se, as much as for that of the individuals 
among whom their work lies. The silly gibe that 
the missionary career is sought as affording a com- 
fortable maintenance is met by the simple fact that it 
is the easy, comfortable posts that are the hardest to 
fill, while there are always plenty of volunteers for 








dangerous service in Central Africa or China. That 





missionaries will claim protection gud missionaries is 
hardly probable. But they will claim the protection 
of ordinary citizens ; and the State will continue to 
give it them. 

But all the May meetings, in their striking 
variety, suggest one special reflection. Every one of 
these societies is a free society, owing nothing to 
State activity, and deriving nothing from political 
life except a few stray Members of Parliament. 
They are the spontaneous product of the Churches, 
displaying in their diversity at once a unity of aim 
and a divergency of means. Even within the 
Establishment there are separate societies for dif- 
ferent phases of thought or ritual. The Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel stands side by 
side with the Church Missionary Society, the Colonial 
and Continental Church Society, and various special 
missions of various lines of thought. ‘There are 
at least three societies for supplying addi- 
tional curates, and we know not how many for 
promoting Home Missions. At first sight all this 
duplication of machinery seems regrettable. Con- 
sidered more closely, it is seen to be the outcome of 
the same forces as compel the co-existence of a multi- 
tude of separute religious bodies in the State. Even 
where nominal unity subsists, as in the Church of 
Rome, there is really a wide latitude of interpretation 
of dogma (for the learned); and there was, until modern 
times, some variety of ritual as between different 
countries ; while the religious orders present at least 
as much variety of practice and of attitude towards 
the Transcendent as do any group of Churches outside 
that of Rome. Thus even the Roman Catholic Church 
provides for wide variety under apparent unity, 
and—even in the non-KEstablished Churches in 
communion with the Church of England—the same 
variety subsists as in the Established Church. The 
ideal at which the religious effort of to-day aims is 
certainly not uniformity, and we do not see how 
the case could be otherwise’ But underlying this 
diversity there is a growing affinity, a growing toler- 
ance, which is not mere indolence, but is a genuine 
appreciation of the good to be found in com- 
munions other than that of the appreciator. It may 
be checked by claims founded on a dubious history 
or by foolish attempts to maintain political advan- 
tages. But similarity of altruistic aims and ener- 
getic pursuit of them certainly make for Christian 
charity. 


FINANCE, 
—- oe 


JHE prospect of immediate peace in South Eastern 
Europe, and the hope that as the Transvaal 
Volksraad has repealed the Immigration Law it will 
make other concessions to the Uitlanders, have com- 
pletely changed the feeling of the City. The im- 
provement began on Saturday. On Monday there 
was an extraordinary rise, in South African securities 
more particularly, but extending more or less to 
every department of the Stock Exchange. The 
activity continued until long after oflicial hours, and 
for a great part of the day Throgmorton Street was 
nearly as crowded as in the very height of the boom 
of 1895. On Tuesday, prices were fairly steady, but 
there was much less activity. On Wednesday morn- 
ing the market seemed rather weaker, but in the 
afternoon there was again eager buying, and a 
decided further advance, especially in Chartered 
Company's shares, in Gold Fields, and in East 
Rands; and Thursday morning opened with even 
more eager buying than on the evening before. 
Much of the dealing, no doubt, was on the part 
of speculators, who recently sold what they did 
not possess on a very large scale. They were all 
eager to buy back, and in doing so rushed up 
prices against themselves. There was, however, a 
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good deal of real buying both from Paris and 
Berlin, and there was also some purchasing by 
investors at home. The rise has been too rapid 
to last very long, but whether a steady improve- 
ment has begun depends upon the course of politics. 
The recovery in the Mining market has some- 
what diverted attention from Home Railway stocks, 
in which, indeed, speculation was becoming very 
rash. Prices in most cases are extravagantly higb, 
and can only be maintained while there is general 
distrust in everything foreign. Ona the other hand, 
Consols and other really first-class securities have 
advanced, and even United States securities have 
shared in the general improvement. Nothing has 
yet occurred to justify any large dealing in American 
securities. The intelligence respecting Argentina 
is not quite satisfactory. In his message at 
the opening of Congress, the President spoke 
in a warning tone. <A couple of months ago it 
was decided to resume the full payment of interest 
on the foreign debt. The President now says that, 
with the strictest ecomony, the nation may be able 
todoso. Butif the telegram accurately expresses 
his meaning, he implies a doubt whether, in fact, it 
will be possible to pay in full. Moreover, the great 
damage done to the crops in two or three of the most 
important provinces is causing much embarrassment 
in commercial circles, Naturally, therefore, business 
in the Argentine market is checked. There is hardly 
anything doing in Uruguayan securities, for the 
Government gives no information respecting the 
progress of the insurrection, and from private 
sources no news is forthcoming. It is much the same 
with regard to Brazil. Unfortunately, the news 
from Australia is also bad. The autumn is rapidly 
drawing to a close without the expected rains, and it 
is to be feared, therefore, that a third year of drought 
in succession will have to be faced. 

On Thursday, the directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land reduced their rate of discount from 2! per cent. 
to 2 per cent. Apparently the directors have come 
to the conclusion that political danger is at an end, 
and that, therefore, they may safely follow the lead 
of the open market. It is believed, too, that the 
demand for gold for the Continent is now nearly 
satisfied, or at all events, that whatever further 
demand there is will be supplied from New York. 
Money would then continue very abundant and 
cheap for a long time, and the reduction is thus 
fully justified. The Silver market continues 
quiet, but the India Council has been able to 
sell its drafts this week more easily. After 
holding out so long for the Is. 3d. per rupee, the 
Council has decided upon meeting the market. On 
Wednesday it offered for tender 35 lacs of rupees, 
and sold the whole amount, the price obtained for 
bills being at a little over 1s. 2}d. per rupee, and the 
telegraphic transfers at about Is. 2)d. 

It is announced that the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia, and China, and the Capital and 
Counties Bank have arranged for a Japanese loan of 
four millions sterling. As Japan is adopting a gold 
standard, it has become absolutely necessary to 
borrow, although she is receiving so large an 
indemnity from China. The indemnity will be 
swallowed up, to a large extent, by the purchase of 
ships, guns, and munitions of war in general, and by 
public works at home and in Formosa. Probably, it is 
in preparation for considerable borrowing in Europe 
that Japan has decided to adopt the gold standard. 

There seems to be every probability that large 
numbers of American Railway issues will be brought 
out in this market before very long. The Illinois 
Central, one of the greatest and most enterprising 
of American companies, has just arranged with two 
houses in New York for a loan of 30,000,000 dollars, 
or 6,000,000 sterling, and it is announced that the 
issue will be made in Europe as well as at home. 
The loan is for the purpose of completing the 
purchase of two lines that are expected to bring a 
considerable increase of traffic to the company. 








The London County Council has wisely decided 
to imitate the Exchequer in raising temporary funds 
by means of bills running for short times. On 
Tuesday next tenders are invited to be sent in to the 
Bank of England for London County bills to the 
amount of £600,000, to run for six months, and the 
tenders must be sent to the Bank not later than one 
o'clock on Saturday next. 

The London Drapery Stores, Limited, announce an 
issue of 50,000 6 per cent. cumulative shares of £1 each. 

The Brighton Corporation is issuing £337,800 
2! per cent. stock, redeemable at par on May Ist, 
1955. The minimum price is 95. 





THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


a 
By A MERE OUTSIDER: 


ATURDAY.—Last evening's debate on foreign 
affairs resolved itself into a skirmish in which 
no practical result was attained. Excellent speeches 
were made by Mr. Robson, Sir Robert Reid, and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman on the Liberal side, and 
Mr. Curzon made a very powerful reply. That 
he did not conciliate his opponents was perhaps 
to be expected, and as usual he was more Salisburyan 
than Lord Salisbury. But the truth is that in the 
present state of affairs in Greece there is hardly 
room for serious debate in the House of Commons, 
unless it is directed to the one point of immediate 
intervention to stay the further shedding of blood. 
There is a very significant letter from Canon 
MacColl--who has just returned from Athens-——in 
this morning's Daily Chronicle. , Its purpose is to 
inform those who took part in the ardent demon- 
strations of sympathy and encouragement which 
were offered to Greece by people in this country 
before the war, that the demonstrations did not 
influence the policy of the Greek Government or 
nation. This may be consoling to the persons 
concerned, but it is hardly flattering to their self- 
importance. It shows unmistakably, however, how 
the tide has turned. 

Things are beginning to look better in South 
Africa. The abolition of the Immigrants Law in 
the Transvaal is by universal consent a most im- 
portant concession to the Uitlanders and their 
friends who still remain outside the limits of the 
Transvaal, and there are other signs which indicate 
that President Kruger means to pursue a policy of 
prudence. If Mr. Chamberlain would kindly refrain 
for a time from writing any more despatches, or in- 
dulging in any fresh excursions in the new diplomacy, 
we might fairly hope that the war scare he has suc- 
ceeded in raising would pass away. Sir Alfred 
Milner, it may be hoped, will succeed better in his 
negotiations with the Boers than the Colonial 
Secretary has done. 

The surrender of the famous telegrams to the 
South Africa Committee is a great triumph for the 
Radical members of the Inquiry; but it is modified 
by the unfortunate fact that the earlier and more 
important telegrams were destroyed by the Cable 
Company in their ordinary course of business before 
their production was demanded by the Committee. 
There is still a good deal of curiosity as to what 
may be the nature of the messages that are now to 
be produced. The strenuous efforts which have 
been made to prevent their publication indicate that 
some surprising developments may be expected. 

Sunday.—The Greek surrender appears to be 
complete. With the occupation of Volo by the 
Turks, and the withdrawal of Colonel Vassos from 
Crete, we clearly see not so much the beginning of 
the end as the end itself. The Sunday newspapers 
which have hitherto been among the strongest organs 
of Philhellenism in the press now throw up the 
sponge and clamour for the immediate termination 
of “this miserable war.” The wish that the hand of 
the Turk should be stayed is universal now; but 
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three weeks ago those of us who were ranged in 
opposition to the war were regarded as traitors to 
the cause of freedom, and allies of the Sultan! 
Seldom has the “whirligig of Time” brought a 
speedier vindication to the people who refused to go 
with the mass of their fellow-countrymen and stood 
resolutely on the unpopular side of sanity and 
moderation. Now there is the danger of the 
inevitable reaction. The Greeks, who were so 
extravagantly overpraised but recently, are re- 
ceiving rather less than justice at present from 
those who were lately their passionate admirers. 
[tis very unfortunate that Mr. Curzon's speech on 
lriday contained expressions which seemed to 
indicate that autonomy for Crete was to be 
accompanied by the permanent retention of a 
Turkish force in the island. I do not believe that this 
is what Mr. Curzon meant, but the members of the 
Opposition ought to extract from him some un- 
mistakable declarations on the point. 

The Colonial Premiers will evidently have to face 
an ordeal of hospitality of no light character. 
Dinners and receptions in their honour are already 
being organised by all manner of public bodies and 
private entertainers, and they will evidently form 
one of the chief features of the Jubilee season. 
Happily, the cloud which threatened a few days ago 
to mar the success of that season is passing away. 
The Duchess of Teck, after passing through a crisis 
of the greatest gravity, is now steadily improving, 
and there is every hope that she will be restored to 
her usual health before the 22nd of June arrives. 

Mr. Bayard has at last taken his departure from 
a country in which he leaves countless friends and 
not a single enemy. We have had many American 
Ministers before who have won for themselves the 
warm regard of London Society. We have had 
some, like Mr. Reverdy Johnson, who made them- 
selves popular favourites, and others, like Mr. Lowell, 
who were received into the innermost circles of 
English life. But Mr. Bayard has combined popu- 
larity with the multitude with the warm regard of 
the more select. No one who has come in contact 
with him during the last three years has failed to 
feel the fascination of his manner and the influence 
of his delightfully sympathetic temperament. It is 
nearly twenty-five years since I first heard of Mr. 
Bayard from one who had been brought into 
personal contact with him. A very distinguished 
Englishman had just returned from a visit to the 
United States, and on coming back he told me that 
of all the public men he had met in America there 
was none who charmed him so much as Mr. Bayard, 
or who seemed to be so emphatically what his great 
namesake was-—a gentleman without fear and with- 
out reproach. How amply that judgment upon his 
character has now been vindicated ! 

Monday.—The undertaking of the Greek Govern- 
ment to withdraw their troops from Crete makes it 
possible for the Powers to intervene at once in the 
interests of peace. That the influence of Great 
Britain will be exerted to the uttermost in order 
to secure the best possible terms for the Christians 
of the East, Greeks included, can hardly be doubted. 
But Lord Salisbury will have to be kept up to the 
mark not only by his own followers but by the 
Opposition, if English influence is to prove effectual. 
At present it seems as though Germany were still 
animated by a spirit of intense hostility to the 
Greeks, and were resolved to humiliate them as 
much as possible. This barbarous policy, however, 
is hardly likely to find favour anywhere else. In- 
deed, one may hope that, now that Greece no 
longer stands in the way of Russian policy, even 
the Russian royal family may begin to remember 
the claims of kinship, and to exert themselves on 
behalf of their unfortunate relatives at Athens. 

Tuesday.—The usual ill-fortune of the Govern- 
ment in dealing with the House of Commons was 
exemplified last night. Whilst Lord Salisbury was 
able to tell the Peers something as to what was 
going on with regard to Greece, Mr. Balfour 








vouchsafed no shred of information to the House 
of Commons. Even the J7imes is moved to protest 
against this hap-hazard fashion of conducting the 
business of the nation. As a matter of fact, Lord 
Salisbury’s rather gloomy statement with regard to 
Greece is to some extent discounted by the later 
intelligence published in the papers this morning, 
and there is every reason to hope that no mere 
forms of etiquette will stand in the way of the 
intervention of the Powers. As to the terms of 
peace, Europe is clearly pledged to secure the 
liberation of Crete, and nobody is more distinctly 
pledged upon this point than Lord Salisbury. But 
the liberation of Crete from Turkey, and the pre- 
vention of any extension of Turkish territory on 
the mainland of Europe, are the best that the 
Powers can hope to do for Greece. The suggestion 
that Crete should be handed over at once to Greece, 
asa kind of solatium for her sufferings, is one that 
everybody would be willing to acquiesce in; but I 
confess that it hardly seems at present to be within 
the range of practical politics. In the meantime, 
one would be disposed to say that the worst enemies 
of Greece are the people who are suggesting that 
she should still go on fighting until she has been 
utterly destroyed, if it were not for the fact that 
there is not the smallest chance of the Greeks being 
foolish enough to act upon this advice. 

The visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to 
Hawarden yesterday is a pleasant reminder of a 
great past. It is gratifying to all followers and 
admirers of Mr. Gladstone to know that he has 
received special marks of honour and goodwill from 
the Queen during this year of Jubilee. I imagine 
that his presence in London during the Jubilee week 
is doubtful. At his age a crowd can have no 
attractions for him. Yet, happily, so far as his 
health is concerned there is no reason whatever 
why he should not be seen in the streets of London 
on the 22nd of June. } 

Lord Rosebery has broken the long silence which 
a sense of duty—and one may add, of chivalry also— 
has led him to impose upon himself, and has made 
one of those delightfully thoughtful and suggestive 
speeches in which only the lynx-eye of & pro- 
fessional inquisitor can find any trace of political 
heresy. It is to be hoped that now that he has once 
more exercised his voice in public speech we shall 
not have to wait long before we hear it again. His 
silence during the last six months has been a more 
severe loss to the English world of politics than even 
his friends could have realised at the moment of his 
withdrawal from the leadership. His return to 
an active participation in public affairs would be 
universally welcomed. 

Wednesday.—Sir William Harcourt’s unfortunate 
attack of influenza has left him in a state of physical 
weakness that makes a short period of rest before 
he resumes his Parliamentary duties absolutely 
necessary. He is in consequence unable to preside 
at the lecture which Mr. Lucy is to deliver this after- 
noon at the Crystal Palace on the Queen’s Parlia- 
ments. Sir William has had a yet longer experience 
of the House of Commons than Mr. Lucy, and there 
is no doubt that if he had been able to be present at 
the lecture this afternoon he could have given 
some entertaining reminiscences as a supplement to 
Mr. Lucy's wise and humorous survey of the 
politicians of the Queen's reign. For my part I am 
old enough to remember listening to Sir William 
Harcourt as he made his first speech in Parliament. 
He had entered the House with a big reputation, and 
men were curious to hear what he had to say 
for himself as he rose from his seat below the gang- 
way. Even then he addressed the House with 
the full voice, the well-balanced rhetoric and the 
self- possession of a man who felt himself 
quite at home in the place. But his speech was 
very solemn. It contained no trace of that humour 
with which he has since learned to entertain an 
audience. If only we had known it, however, 
at the time, the speech itself was a joke of a 
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very sardonic kind. It was made in reply to a 
proposal to abolish the statute of Queen Anne, 
which requires Ministers to submit themselves for 
re-election after their appointment to certain offices. 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt—as he was then—denounced 
this proposal vigorously, and declared that the 
statute of Queen Anne was one of those bulwarks 
of British liberties which the House of Commons 
must never allow todisappear. A cruel fate decreed 
that not so many years afterwards Sir William 
Harcourt was, if I mistake not, the very first 
Minister of the Crown who was rejected on going to 
his constituents for re-election after his appointment 
to office ! 

Lord Rosebery’s happy “chaff” of the statesmen 
who are addicted to golf, in his speech at Dalmeny 
yesterday, was by no means superfluous. Mr. Balfour 
may not be guilty of the crime of neglecting the 
business of the public in order to wander at his will 
over the links he loves; but there is a strong sus- 
picion that he would rather take part in a “ four- 
some” than in a debate on the Greek Question in 
the House of Commons. In this, however, he by 
no means stands alone. I believe there is hardly a 
man on either front bench who is not a more or less 
enthusiastic golfer. Certainly Sir Henry Fowler 
and Mr. Asquith are both sharers in the guilt 
imputed to Mr. Balfour. There is an amusing 
story about Mr. Asquith’s apprenticeship to golf, 
which I do not think has appeared in print. 
With characteristic courage he learned the game 
after he became Home Secretary, and at the very 
Mecca of golf, St. Andrews itself. Like every other 
learner he was not very expert at the commence- 
ment, and some local Tory wag made merry in print 
over his misses. Shortly afterwards Mr. Balfour 
went to St. Andrews to play a championship match, 
and a great crowd of spectators gathered on the 
links to watch him. Among them was an old lady 
whose ardent Radicalism had been hurt by the 
chaff of which the Liberal Home Secretary had 
been the subject. With a keen eye she watched 
the play of the Tory leader. Suddenly he made a 
distinctly bad shot. Instantly raising her voice to 
a shrill scream, the triumphant defender of the 
Radical faith exclaimed, “ Why, Asquith at his worst 
was better than that!"’ I am bound to say that Mr. 
Balfour joined as heartily as anybody in the roars of 
laughter evoked by this demonstration. It is clear, 
however, that Lord Rosebery is right when he 
traces a subtle connection between golf and politics. 

Thursday.—It is perfectly true, as the Chronicle 
declares this morning, that some of the baser sort 
amongst us are openly proclaiming themselves the 
admirers of the Sultan. It is odious and shameful, 
but it is not to be denied that in clubs and drawing- 
rooms and newspapers “ Abdul the Damned ” is being 
spoken of as though he were a brave, good-hearted 
fellow. It is sickening. Yet this is the Dead Sea fruit 
that we have to taste as the consequence of the 
excesses of emotionalism into which so many of us 
were lately betrayed. The inevitable reaction has 
come, and the Sultan not only sits more firmly on 
his blood-stained throne because of the failure of 
the Greeks, but even finds apologists among English- 
men. Yet one would fain hope that in the actual 
conduct of negotiations no voice will be heard 
among our English statesmen which is not raised to 
denounce the pestilent idea that this wretch is to be 
forgiven his previous crimes because of the courage 
with which his troops have fought in Thessaly, and 
the astuteness with which he has preserved a correct 
attitude towards the European Powers. The assassin 
of the Armenians can never be regarded by civilised 
men in any other light than as a criminal. 

Friday.—Mr. Chamberlain made a curious exhibi- 
tion of himself in the House of Commons last night. 
With his usual sensitiveness under criticism, and 
that lack of “repose” which continually reminds 
his admirers that he is not of the caste of Vere de 
Vere, he grew positively savage against Mr. Edmund 
Robertson, who had pointed out not only the 








absurdity of the Prison-Made Goods Bill, but 


the fact that it undoubtedly emanated from 
the brain of the Colonial Secretary. Mr. Robert- 
son reminded the House of the insolence with 
which Mr. Chamberlain assailed Mr. Bryce and 
insisted upon what he knew to be an impossible 
legislation, when he was in Opposition. Now that 
he is in office—and, to use his own elegant words, 
has got his fee he has prescribed a remedy which 
he knows to be absolutely worthless. The make- 
believe Bill which Mr. Chamberlain has concocted 
was defended by Mr. Ritchie with his tongue in his 
cheek; and the Colonial Secretary, who generally 
regards himself as the only wise man in an assembly 
of fools, had the mortification of discovering that 
even the fools whom he despised were acute enough 
to detect the trick he was playing upon them. 


THE LOQUACITY OF PARLIAMENT. 


N one of Mr. H. G. Wells's stories, a man accident- 
ally hatches the egg of a fossil bird which has 
lain in a swamp some three hundred years. The 
bird is strong and playful, and companionable for a 
while. Then it grows a huge size, becomes boisterous 
and unruly, pecks its unfortunate sponsor till he is 
nearly dead, and drives him for refuge up trees. In 
the end he inveigles it into a trap, and cuts its 
throat. We were reminded of this legend by the 
discussion of Major Rasch’s motion in the House of 
Commons. The House has hatched its fossil in the 
shape of overgrown debate. The monster has 
reached such proportions that time and sense are 
near’y strangled by it. Major Rasch would like 
to cut the throat of this overmuch speaking, 
but he can do no more than invite the House 
to agree that “the duration of speeches has in- 
creased, is increasing, and ought to be abated.” It 
is a fine old historic formula, totally inapplicable 
to the case; and the chief irony of it is that it 
furnished a crying example of useless discussion 
and a futile division. A majority of sixty-one 
agreed with Major Rasch, and still the fossil will 
go on talking. Whatthe minority thought does not 
very clearly appear, for the speakers, with the 
doubtful exception of Sir James Fergusson, were 
pretty much of the same mind. Sir James depre- 
cated any hasty measures, as if anybody were 
likely to take the fossil by the gullet and choke 
it. Major Rasch observed that he did not see why 
any Minister could not say what he had to 
say in an hour and a half, and why any private 
member wanted more than fifteen minutes. The 
Major has a habit of expressing his views with 
what used to be called military brevity, though the 
Army men in the House are usually distinguished 
for speaking at length. But why need Sir James 
harass himself? And why did the minority go toa 
division? It is extremely improbable that the House 
will curtail every member's constitutional right to 
chatter as long as he pleases. 

There are deliberative assemblies, it is true, in 
which speeches are governed by a time-limit; but 
the House is above profiting by such examples. It 
cost a bitter struggle when the closure, freely 
denounced as a foreign contrivance for stifling 
liberty, was adopted at Westminster; but the men 
who may now be coerced into silence en masse are 
scarcely likely to consent to be coerced individually. 
Mr. Radcliffe Cooke thinks the “ duration” might be 
“abated” if honourable members would not repeat 
the same arguments over and over again. Mr. 
Cooke is either a very sardonic cynic or a poor 
student of human nature. What is a member of 
Parliament without repetition? Can any man con- 
ceive a debate in which the same thing will not be 
droned out over and over again? Many legislators 
are incapable of understanding that what they 
desire to say has already been said in far better 
terms than they can command. Many more consider 
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it one of the obligations of party loyalty to borrow 
the arguments of their chiefs and reiterate them, 
sadly transformed in the borrowing, night after 
night. Besides, these gentlemen have to accustom 
themselves to this damnable iteration for a very 
practical object. It is part of their training for the 
platform, During the recess, or at by-elections, they 
tell their constituents, or other people’s, everything 
they have told the House during the session. You 
cannot prevent this any more than you can prevent 
the man with a small repertory of indifferent stories 
from telling them to people who have heard them only 
too often. Moreover, there is no reason to suppose 
that the public does not like repetition. Such is the 
distraction of our daily interests that the reappear- 
ance of a set of words which have no bearing on our 
actual concerns is sometimes mistaken for refreshing 
novelty. Lord Rosebery says that newspapers 
reflect the opinion of the moment. It might be more 
accurate to say that they minister to a deep-rooted 
passion for seeing the same opinions in print day 
after day. What is repetition if it be not the breath 
of controversy ? The number of ideas on a given 
subject is limited, and if the debater were to con- 
fine himself entirely to the statement of what has 
not been heard before he would be stricken with 
dumbness. Hence the futility of telling the Parlia- 
mentary fossil that it ought not to repeat the same 
sentiments in the same jargon year in and year out. 

A gift of diction enables some men to reiterate 
with apparent novelty ; but this gift is as rare in the 
House as the capacity to articulate so that totally 
different syllables shall not be mistaken for one 
another. There is nothing the Englishman despises 
so much as readiness of speech. It is associated in 
his mind with shallowness and insincerity. He likes 
to pose in the character of the man of few words: 
but he will rarely take the trouble to learn how to 
speak them with force and clearness. He will work 
like a slave at Blue Books, getting up a case with 
enormous pains ; but he will give no fraction of this 
trouble to such a preparation of his speech as will 
compress his matter, and prevent it from wandering 
at a loose end through interminable sentences. 
There is an ever-growing number of lawyers in 
the House, who are more conspicuously form- 
less of utterance than their unprofessional col- 
leagues. If you ask them why they expend sixty 
minutes in expounding simple propositions which 
might be much more effectively put in twenty, they 
tell you that their experience of juries has taught 
them that nothing but repetition can drive even the 
simplest statement into the average head. The 
House is talked at as if it were twelve grocers in a 
box; and this method is dutifully copied by the 
young and innocent M.P. who is casting about for a 
rhetorical model. When you meet this neophyte 
at a dinner-party, you know at once that he 
has fallen into the toils of the jury-pounding 
advocate. Any nimbleness of mind he may natur- 
ally possess is crushed by his Parliamentary manner, 
which compels him to plough through solemn 
verbiage round a commonplace ilea long after the 
company have passed to something else. This 
melancholy habit is hardened by platform oratory, 
the art of which is to say as little as possible in 
the greatest number of words; and the end of the 
unfortunate man is that he develops into the 
House of Commons bore, the arid partisan, the 
talker against time. Major Rasch has not reflected 
that as brevity of speech would conduce to the 
more rapid despatch of public business, the tac- 
ticians who are not interested in this expedition 
would lose much of their occupation... Just as 
human nature demands iteration, so party spirit 
cannot give up its favourite weapon Thus the 
Parliament of a nation which hates loquacity, and 
will not condescend to learn the art of intelligible 
and graceful speech, is the most loquacious of 
democratic assemblies. This monumental paradox 
is not likely to be shaken by Major Rasch’s 


victorious resolution. 














FANTI CUSTOMARY LAW.— IL. 





\ R. SARBAH has a good deal to say about 
4 what passes for the law of contract among the 
Fantis. We will content ourselves with two points. 
In the first place, there used to be a detestable 
system under which a debtor “ pawned ” his children 
or other dependents as security for his debts. But 
this practice was put an end to when slavery was 
abolished in 1874. In the next place, there is no 
legal remedy for breach of contract. When a Fanti 
wishes to effect a purchase, he deposits earnest 
money. If he cries off, the deposit is forfeited; but 
there is no liability for damages. “ No buy, no pay,” 
says the simple Fanti; and thus sums up his philo- 
sophy of the contract of sale. 

How do these rules work out in practice unde: 
the administration of the English courts? On the 
whole, it would appear pretty satisfactorily. A 
lawyer trained in reverence for authority and pre- 
cedent, and accustomed to find some definite rule oi 
law applicable to any given set of circumstances, 
would naturally find himself embarrassed at first 
in his attempt to fix what one Chief Justice calls 
“those fugitive will-o'-the- wisps called native 
customs”; and another Chief Justice frankly admits 
that he has “always found it hard to discover what 
is the native law upon any point whatsoever.” But 
even in England a County Court judge would tell 
one that what is needed for the decision of the 
vast majority of the cases which come before 
him is not so much law as common-sense; and 
a competent County Court judge or metro- 
politan police magistrate would, we imagine, find 
little difficulty in the settlement of most Fanti 
disputes. The real difficulty consists not in deciding 
what ought to be done, but in formulating reasons 
for the decision. But such formulation, though 
interesting from the lawyer's point of view, is not 
always necessary or desirable in the administration 
of simple justice. The judgment of Solomon is still 
cited with approval as showing how knowledge of 
human nature often finds a short cut to the truth. 
And in the mouth of an Eastern cadi a parable 
carries more weight than a precedent. The Oriental 
device of riding off on an apologue appears to be 
not unknown on the Gold Coast. Here, for instance, 
is a report from which it would be difficult to extract 
either the relevant facts or the ratio decidendi, but 
which probably represents very good sense. 


“Errva ANNOO rv. ABBAGEE AND TWO OTHERS. 
“ December 18th, 1882. Before Bailey, C.J. 


“ Action to claim damages for trespass on land of Plaintiff's 
called Idan.—Plea, Justification. 
“ JUDGMENT: 


“ There was a monkey who wanted to get some nuts 
that were hot and afire; he got a cat, and used her 
hands tg pull the nuts out of the fire. The monkey 
got the nuts, and the cat burnt her fingers. 

“ Anthony and the three chiefs are the monkeys, 
and you are the cats, and you have burnt your 
fingers to the extent of £1 each. 

“ Judgment: £3 and costs, damages.” 

Quarrels about women and quarrels about land, 
houses, or palm trees, account, as might be expected, 
for a large number of the cases which come before 
the Courts. In one case the wounded honour of a 
husband is soothed by the award of 4s.6d. In other 
similar cases the amount of compensation varies 
according to age and circumstances. There is a 
question whether, when a marriage has been solem- 
nised in a Wesleyan chapel in Elmina by a Wesleyan 
minister, after publication of banns, but not before 
a registrar or at a place registered or licensed for 
the solemnisation of marriages, a divorce can be 
granted for adultery and cruelty; and the judge, 
after a review of first principles and of the Supreme 
Court Ordinance, grants the divoree. There are 
questions, familiar to Anglo-Indians, whether pro- 
perty is attached to a“ stool” or chiefship, or belongs 
to the family, or is “ self-acquired” by an individual 
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owner. There are two or three cases in which the 
right to the “stool,” and the validity of the 
deposition of a chief or village head-man by the 
village council, is decided. The King of Edjumaku 
prosecutes Quassie Oyam for having refused to 
attend his court when summoned, and for having, 
when apprehended, escaped from the king's prison, 
to which he was committed on declining to make his 
defence. The imprisonment for refusal to defend is 
declared to be improper, but the contempt of court 
is punished with a small fine. Thus native jurisdic- 
tion is recognised but controlled. In a more serious 
ease Kings Adoo and Idan are asked whether 
desertion from a military expedition is considered 
a serious offence, and how it should be punished; 
and reply that the offence was formerly punished by 
beheading, but “as the Government has puta stop to 
our beheading people,” the punishment should now be 
fine or flogging. And, lastly, a characteristic native 
offence is declared to be punishable by an English 
Court. In the case of Beddoomassoo v. John Bossoo, 
the defendant was accused of going to the house 
where one of plaintiff's captains stopped, and calling 
down fetish to kill plaintiff, this being considered 
among the natives a serious offence. The defendant 
was found guilty, and fined four acks, with costs. 

It will have been seen from these notes how 
varied, and often how novel, are the questions with 
which Gold Coast judges have to deal. The con- 
clusion to which a perusal of their reported decisions 
will probably lead is that, important as it is to have 
due regard to native usage and traditions in the 
administration of justice, the process of “ fixing” 
Fanti customs ought not to be carried too far, and 
that the best thing that can happen to most of these 
customs is that they should gradually, but not too 
rapidly, melt away under the influence of a higher 
civilisation. It may possibly have been an inkling 
that Gold Coast jurisprudence has not yet reached 
a stage adapted to organised law reporting, and 
that facilities for citation of judicial precedents 
might have inconvenient practical consequences, 
that prompted the order which cut short Mr. 
Sarbah's transcriptions of Court records. However 
this may be, we are much indebted to him for a 
volume which is full of interest for the student 
either of comparative sociology or of practical 
administration. 








THE OPENING OF THE CRICKET YEAR. 
—_——too——— 


TF\HOUGH the wintry winds are blowing still 
around us, the calendar assures us that the 
summer must have come, and regardless of a 
climate whose humours it is vain to study, the 
cricket season has intrepidly begun. With the 
first contests of the year we have the usual note 
of warning raised, and writers on the game re- 
minding us of the dangers to which it is exposed— 
the danger of degeneration, the danger of pro- 
fessionalism, the danger that men will make it more 
and more a form of gambling and less and less a 
form of sport, the danger that elevens will try, 
by tactical devices, merely to win their matches 
rather than, as sportsmen should, to play the game. 
All of these points are, no doubt, worth discussing, 
especially by those who have columns to fill or tilts 
torun. But these vaticinations are always recurring. 
They are the strain which every race of elder men 
re-echoes, and which every race of younger men 
defies. For ourselves, while not forgetting an inci- 
dent which marred the brilliancy of professional 
cricket last year, and while not blind to the diffi- 
culties presented by professionalism in any form of 
sport, we trust to the good sense of our club com- 
mittees to settle without serious friction all such 
questions as arise, and we do not greatly fear the 
growth of gambling in a game of which caprice is 
the essence and delight. 
At present, naturally, the cricketing season is 





chiefly in the future. We have had in the last fort- 
night the usual trial matches. The M.C.C. have 
challenged various county teams, and colts and 
freshmen have given examples of their quality. 
The match between Yorkshire and the great club at 
Lord's, this week, opened well for the redoubtable 
northern county, and Moorhouse carried off the 
honours of the first innings; but, thanks to Mr. P. 
F. Warner, the London club out-played its rival in 
the end. The Colts’ match at Gloucester failed to 
reveal any remarkable recruit to the ranks of a 
county which needs new blood to strengthen the 
fine old blood which it inherits; but it proved 
a triumph for Mr. Townsend’s bowling, and gave 
young Mr. Grace an opportunity of distinction, 
which he turned to account by making 80 runs. 
At the Universities, however, there have been 
more incidents of interest. At Oxford, in the 
Seniors’ match, three batsmen compiled good 
scores, Mr. LEccles, of Trinity, getting his 
century, Mr. de Montmorency, of Keble, only just 
failing to get his, and Mr. Crawley, of University, 
being run out at 88. But the great Oxford bowler, 
it seems, is still to come. At Cambridge there have 
been still better performances. The finest of all is 
the very remarkable innings this week of Mr. N. F. 
Druce, the captain of the ‘Varsity team, who ran up, 
against Mr. C. I. Thornton's Eleven, and against the 
bowling of Woodcock, Hearne and Hirst, the grand 
total of 227 not out, surpassing all his previous 
achievements, and giving a display of brilliancy and 
vigour which won him the heartiest and most legiti- 
mate applause. Mr. H. H. Marriott’s 73 in the 
same innings was of the greatest service to his 
chief. In the Freshmen’s match, Mr. Taber, an old 
Etonian, and Mr. Pilkington, «a well-known Clifton 
batsman, gave hopes of promising careers, and in the 
Seniors’ Mr. H. H. B. Hawkins, an old Whitgift boy, 
carried his bat for a very good 91. Besides these we 
are glad to notice the son of a famous cricketer, Mr. 
A. H. Hornby, from Harrow, following in his father’s 
steps; and another old Harrovian, Mr. Stogdon, 
scoring a century in one match and a useful 40 in 
another. It is not for nothing, apparently, that 
Harrow has held out masterships to brilliant 
cricketers like Mr. MacLaren and Mr. M. C. Kemp. 
In the face of encroaching professionalism everyone 
will welcome with increasing interest these amateur 
triumphs of our Universities and Public Schools. 
But after all, even in these days of international 
contests, it is the county championship which, for 
interest, holds the field. Once again, Surrey, spurred 
by the report of the County Committee, which 
reminds its defenders of the strange disappointment 
of its hopes last year, enters the field with an eleven 
which looks difficult to beat. Once again, also, 
Surrey has opened the season with a great batting 
feat. In their match against Leicestershire last 
week at the Oval, the home county scored, in a 
single innings, 560 runs, and finally defeated their 
opponents by an innings and 285 runs. Leicester- 
shire, it is true, were severely handicapped by the 
absence of Pougher, and perhaps by recollections of 
a similar match last season. Except Tomlin, who 
made a gallant stand for 70, none of the Leicester- 
shire batsmen did much to avert the calamity, and 
the bowling of Richardson and Hayward proved fatal 
to their nerve. Between bowlers and batsmen, it 
is not easy to distribute honours; but Abel, with 
his 144, came very close to repeating his triumph in 
the same match last year; and Hayward, with his 
brilliant 130, reminded the world again of his 
kinship to Tom Hayward, the famous Cambridge 
cricketer of an earlier day, and proved again com- 
pletely what a master of the game he is. After 
these great performers, Mr. Key and Mr. Read and 
Mr. Leveson-Gower all helped notably to make up 
the Surrey score. But since this great victory 
Surrey has met and, as we write, has at least failed 
to conquer Essex. In spite of Hayward's batting 
and bowling, in spite of Richardson's and Lock- 
wood's and Brockwell’s efforts with the ball, Essex 
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started its second innings with a lead of 117 runs, 
and ventured to declare its innings over with two 
wickets still to fall. Mr. McGahey and Mr. A. P. 
Lucas carried off, with Abel, the chief honours of 
the match (Mr. Lucas being twice not out), and 
though Abel came nobly to the rescue, Bull's 
bowling proved formidable for the Surrey men 
to face. Among the other counties, Yorkshire 
has already tried conclusions with the M.C.C, 
and is now meeting Gloucestershire at Bristol, where 
every man will hope that, whatever other thing 
befall, Dr. Grace may once again outshine the 
glories of his past. Lancashire has compiled 420 
runs in a single innings against Derbyshire, and 
has disposed very easily of its first opponent, 
thanks chiefly to the fine play of Ward and Paul. 
Albert Ward’s 162 is as yet one of the finest per- 
formances of the season, and is specially welcome 
in a great cricketer whose temporary failure dis- 
tressed many admirers at the beginning of last 
year. In the match at Trent Bridge between 
Nottinghamshire and Sussex, played for the most 
part in a storm of bitter winds, the latter county 
showed at first good batting qualities, but the 
Nottinghamshire eleven carried off the victory 
and the honours of the day. Mr. J. A. Dixon's 
innings of 268 not out, part of a total of 448 for 
seven wickets, is a magnificent achievement, and 
the finest specimen that he or any other cricketer 
has given this season of his skill. Mr. Brann made 
the best score for Sussex. Prince Ranjitsinbji, 
whose record of last year will not be soon forgotten, 
has showed on Thursday by his score at Lord's that he 
has lost nothing of his old cunning. Warwickshire will 
have tried its strength with Surrey before this week is 
over, and Somerset, we hope, will soon display its 
better qualities again. At present it looks as if Not- 
tinghamshire and Essex would have to be reckoned 
with by the counties which made the best fight for 
the supremacy twelve months ago. If we may judge 
from the “ gates’ and from the newspapers, there is 
certainly, whatever else may suffer from the Jubilee, 
no diminution of interest in the national game this 
year. We can only wish it a quick change of climate 
and all the closeness and uncertainty which the 
keenest sportsmen can desire. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 





(SECOND NOTICE.) 


1 ber? proper criticism of a portrait is a considera 

tion of its value as a criticism on the sitter, and 
in many cases such a consideration is beyond the 
reach of the critic, because the sitters are unknown 
to him. At the same time it is possible to deduce 
from the treatment something about the painter's 
attitude towards portrait-painting. It is always 
evident in Mr. Orchardson’s portraits that he ap- 
proaches his problem with seriousness and humility, 
and that he has never allowed his masterly com- 
mand of certain delicate qualities to induce him for 
a moment to depart from that seriousness and 
humility. Glibness of paint and ostentatious exe- 
cution have no temptations for him, and i imagine 
that, partly for this reason, his portraits will retain, 
as records of the sitters, a fine and permanent value. 
The test of a portrait is not whether it attracts 
attention on the walls of an exhibition, but how 
far it succeeds, in the house where it is meant to 
live, in telling its story of sympathy and compre- 
hension through years of silent appeal. The 
practice of publicly exhibiting portraits of private 
persons has divided portrait-painters sharply into 
two classes. There are those who paint a serious 
portrait for a house, and there are those who 
undertake to give the sitter, for his money, a 
thumping advertisement for the season; and there 
is no difficulty in distinguishing between the two 








functions. Sir George Reid's portrait of Professor 
Mitchell (61) retains the fine old air of serious, 
self-respecting portraiture. Like his portrait of 
Professor Blackie, it might hang in the National 
Gallery without disturbing the continuity of august 
traditions. A portrait by Alexander Roche ({24) is 
a piece of remarkably fine colour in subdued and 
rich harmonies. The painter has been so obviously 
concerned with making a piece of fine painting, 
that the portrait aim may possibly have taken a 
secondary place. 

The main conviction which this year’s Academy 
appears to me to succeed in reinforcing i3 the strong 
ground on which are intrenched all those painters 
who have hold of tradition, or who even have a 
style which derives in any way from tradition. Mr. 
Orchardson paints a hackneyed tableau vivant, an 
improbable young lady interviewing three battered 
costume models in a drawing-room, of which one 
wall has been taken down, so that the spectator 
can get away far enough to avoid seeing the figures 
in violent perspective. It is a startling illustration 
of the truth that art is art, and not life. There is 
not a touch of la verilé vraie about it,and yet it is a 
fine work of art. I could live with that picture 
for ever. The delicate draughtsmanship and the 
tender faded harmonies in the artist’s chosen key are 
perfect. Imagine living with Mr. La Thangue’s life- 
sized harvester walking into you! The realists are 
erecting studies into the place and function of 
pictures, and, learned and able as they are in certain 
aspects of truth, they will have to yield to the 
artists. Sir John Gilbert is in a fine tradition. 
Year after year he has poured out a flood of 
work, now and again, perhaps, too facile and 
too fluent, but always art, and never reporting. 
His impressions, his subjects, have become part of 
himself, and his expression, easy and summary, 
gives you, not what some other man, or a camera, 
could give you, but what he, Jobn Gilbert, has to 
say, whatever that may be worth. Mr. Macbeth 
again is a traditional, and in that consists his 
strength. He is interesting. You never feel that 
next year a young man will be sent out from Paris 
or America who will do the same thing better. And 
that style, that tradition, is rare and worth preserv- 
ing jealously. It is what is good in the British 
School, and can be traced, I would venture to think, 
through Pettie and Wilkie back to Rubens, by steps 
that I am not instructed enough to follow. But there, 
or thereabout, lies a truth of great interest to us in 
England. 

In this excellent tradition would fall, I suppose, 
a picture by George O. Reid—*“ After Killicrankie.” 
Here is an historical scene in no way recalling either 
models or properties, but the illumination of an 
interior, and the concern, the bustle, and the indiffer- 
ence of a deathbed scene. Mr. George Reid has got 
hold of a good style. Let him stick to it all his life 
and devélop it quietly on the same lines, turning 
neither to the right nor to the left. 

I know an Italian count who is known as 
“Piccadilly” in Palermo. Here he inclines to a 
kummerbund and white spats. Professor Herkomer, 
with the thoroughness of the naturalised alien, has 
taken up a technique that is, it is true, exclusively 
English, but which there is, in my opinion, no reason 
for propagating. It is the oil painting of the period 
of Walker, a bad style as a style, or, rather, no 
style at all, being a purely insular derivative in oil 
from the water-colour painting of not the best period. 

If, after a careful and conscientious survey of 
more than a thousand pictures, I have discussed per- 
hap: adozan, it is that I hold it to be more profitable 
to indicate what appear to me to be some important 
general truths than to attempt a calalogue raisonné, 
which, after all, every visitor to an exhibition can 
construct for himself. I have in contemplation a 
series of small handbooks for next year, which 
might, perhaps, be entitled, on the analogy of some 
well-known publications, ‘Every man his own 
Wedmore.” Sr. P. 
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THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE, 
(A VISION OF THE IMPOSSIBLE.) 
FRANKFORT ON THE MAYNP, May, 19—? 

ry\O-DAY, my dear Aristides Winthrop, our new 

President takes the oath to the Constitution 
and enters upon his duties. Frankfort is overflow- 
ing with a merry crowd of sightseers, expectant 
office-bearers, golden citizens, and silver captives, 
the latter gay enough in spite of the battle they 
have lost. When I say battle, my Aristides, you 
know that it was fought in the polling booths, 
and not on a crimson field to the sound of artillery. 
No, in Europe we have bidden farewell—a long 
farewell—to the Sedans and the Sadowas; our 
weapon is the pen; ink seems a cheap substitute 
for blood—that very peculiar fluid, as Mephisto 
saith—and our President does not trample over 
half a million corpses in order to reach the Red 
House. A curious reflection—he will be sworn in 
upon the very spot where the holy Roman Emperor 
used to receive the crown! What a journey we 
have come—all the way from Sigismund “ Super 
Grammaticam,” to honest, long-headed, resolute old 
Simon MacTariff, colonel and hardware-monger, of 
Luikathame, Paisley, in the once kingdom of Scot- 
land! Yes, the colonel is a douce Paisley body; 
but he puts no faith in siller unless it be the 
ruddy gold, the standard of fair-dealing. Well, 
he knows more about it than I do: my own sym- 
pathy, or prejudice, or perhaps mere imagination, 
was, | cannot deny, on the beaten side. Surely no 
one could help feeling a thrill of delight when our 
Bohemian Boy Orator, young Herr Silberle, roused 
all Europe with a single speech and stroke of meta- 
phor—borrowed, they say: but hance veniam, ete., 
as the poet sings, “we all borrow’’—roused our 
astern millions, and, like a new Walter the Pen- 
niless, putting himself at their head, marched almost 
to victory. I found those three months exciting, 
but not unpleasant. We enjoyed the gratification 
of a contest on the grandest scale, and we knew 
that it would end with the ballot, not with the 
bayonet. So we looked on and clapped our hands 
in the national theatre, for the sport was excellent, 
better by a long way than bull-fighting, and was 
never cruel. 

Your American journals, my friend, have dealt 
with us very unkindly; it is a way of theirs, except 
in the few instances where they happen to be well 
informed. As I read them during the Presidential 
canvas, I rubbed my eyes to make sure that no 
distorting charm had bewitched me. For what 
did the newspapers say and repeat every hour? 
That the experiment of a confederated Europe was 
a failure, and the biggest of failures; that we were 
on the brink of revolution ; that anarchy was about 
to lay waste our cities from Constantinople to 
Glasgow; that Herr Silberle was Attila and Genghis 
Khan; that, thank Heaven, America had learnt 
her lesson in time and had quite made an end of 
Democracy. Now, Aristides, to you, a just man, 
a philosopher, and dwelling far from courts as from 
the crowd, I make my appeal. Do you, can you, 
sincerely believe that Royal and Imperial America 
is justified in this—let me be frank and call it as it 
deserves—this insolent vaunting over democratic, 
industrial, united, and non-military Europe ? 

Let us look the situation in the face. I admit 
the existence of a problem, not confined to our 
great Republic, which has yet to be resolved—the 
question whether debtors on the Danube and the 
Don may pay their debts in silver, when creditors in 
London and Paris have stipulated for gold. This I 
take to be the closed door in front of us, which we 
must open with a picklock if the key should not be 
forthcoming. And the noise and tumult of a three- 
months’ election—the newspapers, handbills, circu- 
lars, advertisements, coming down upon us like a 
storm of hail, rain, and wet snow; the talk that 
went on as if ten thousand steam-engines were 








careering madly about; the dangerous proposals 
(made chiefly, bear that in mind, by miserable 
American refugees to whom we had given shelter), 
the mass meetings and torchlight processions; the 
grotesque devices and parables; Colonel MacTariff 
sitting at Luikathame expounding worn-out theories 
of protection, and receiving in solemn silence a 
banker’s gold scoop to signify that a sovereign was 
never worth less than twenty shillings in the pound ; 
Herr Silberle invested at Prague with a Jaeger suit 
made of half-crowns, meaning thereby, as Bonnie 
Dundee expresses it, that “ere the king's crown goes 
down there are heads to be broke,” like these symbolic 
fragments. I admit, I laugh,I grieve a little over 
all this. But tell me what else happened that 
would not please even you, Aristides! One day of 
twelve working hours, and, without a drop of blood 
spilt, the tumult is at an end. We vote, we count— 
possibly in some neighbourhoods we cheat—the 
telegraph flashes the news; Paisley lights up; and 
Colonel MacTariff is invaded by friends and 
partisans beyond reckoning, until his night's rest is 
no longer to be hoped for. The Bohemian Boy sends 
his congratulations ; and that very night contracts 
are placed by the thousand. 

But your feudal, aristocratic, armed America— 
what can a peace-loving European say on beholding 
its condition? Are you civilised, as you pretend? 
Why, then, do you keep in their ranks four millions 
of sturdy soldiers who shake their swords in one 
another's faces, and are a continual provocation to 
war? What is the philosophic or Christian principle 
which allows a theatrical young fellow like William 
the Talkative, King of Illinois and Emperor of 
Centralia, to swagger, threaten, and sermonise 
with a million and a half of literal slaves at his 
back, whom he can hurl the instant he chooses upon 
that distracted, but not unamiable, Republic of 
Canada? He wants to be master of the St. Lawrence 
from the Lakes to the Ocean ; but his people, who do 
not want any such thing, have to pay for his loud 
music while their children go upon half-rations, and 
every man that can flee the country takes refuge 
in this unkingly Europe. Meanwhile a second 
Emperor, the Alaskan, has seized Vancouver, swooped 
down on the whole territory as far as the Great 
Lakes, is threatening Centralia, and will, I venture 
to forecast, some day make a hasty meal, not of that 
alone, but of the bankrupt kingdom of California, 
just now writhing under its defeat in Texas, and of 
the entire Eastern seaboard into the bargain. “ Ah, 
but,” you reply, “consider the riches and the name of 
New England.” I do consider them. Who so blind 
as not to be aware that New England traffics in all 
waters, and has coffers bursting with bullion? Who, 
likewise, did not feel that sudden shock, momentary 
but significant, as of a vessel that trembles from 
stem to stern, when the raid was attempted last 
spring upon El Dorado, and the buccaneers rode 
at anchor on the coast—when one touch more 
and the powder-barrel had exploded? New Eng- 
land! Why, how comes it that New England, 
so renowned for its humanity, has seen its in- 
habitants meeting in thousands—but meeting in 
vain—to protest against the Negro Sultan, who 
lies supine and luxurious down in Florida, while 
his black militia is thrusting through or burning 
alive the miserable mean whites in South Carolina 
and Georgia? Why isit? It is because the whole 
of the White States in America feel ready to fly at 
one another's throats; because their diplomatic 
“concert” is a pretence, and their absolute monarchs 
more ambitious than Christian. I do not blame the 
wise man who, under such abominable circumstances, 
deprecates a crusade which would speedily flame up 
into a Continental war. But neither can I praise 
the cynic to whom these “* mean whites” appear to 
be so exceedingly mean that killing them is hardly 
murder. When no more of them exist, he says, 
Christian America will have done with the “ mean 
white” question. And this—this, Aristides, some 
call chivalry ! 
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Ah, when I reckon it all, and begin to see the 
difference which lies in the natureof things between 
your feudal régime and our industrial, lam at no loss 
to perceive why Europeans should be passionately 
attached to their Republic. I do not deny the 
virtues which war may breed; I see, however, that 
the military spirit is earth-born and denotes a back- 
ward stage of human development. It is “ the spirit 
that always divides.” Compare our freedom, reign- 
ing broad over a thousand leagues, from east to 
west, and not a soldier guarding it, with your 
innumerable barriers, your frontiers, fortresses, 
Custom-houses, passport system, your secret police, 
your espionage, your bureau of intercepted 
letters, and your hateful Chauvinism. Here is 
the ruler of Alaska—estimable, doubtless, and 
domestic — who, in consequence of plots within 
the palace, explosive bombs on the railway, and 
poisoned meats at his breakfast-table, will find 
himself driven in despair upon war and conquest, 
until his furious hordes have ravaged New Orleans 
and his steeds are watered in the Gulf of Mexico. 
There, over against him, is the man-devouring Negro 
Sultan, a nightmare to contemplate. Between them 
stand the four million armed Helots who dare not 
strike a blow for their own freedom. And this 
amazing business, what do you suppose is the cost of 
it to monarchical America’ In thirty years have 
you managed it on less than t welve hundred millions 
of hard money? Not for less, I think; probably, in 
mere cash, you have spent more. But who is able to 
count or in any way to estimate, the human joy and 
gladness, the sweet home life, the purities and pieties, 
which yov have offered up to your crowned Moloch ? 

Go, Aristides, reflect on these things, and teach 
your journalists, if they must be ignorant, to 
cultivate modesty, and with Colonel MacTariff, 
to “luik at hame.” I, meanwhile, am in duty 
bound to attend his swearing-in, and afterwards 
to shake him by the hand. This latter ceremony, 
when our Republic has grown to man’s estate, 
and fully grasped the difference between a Presi- 
dent and an Emperor, will not be inflicted upon 
him—nor exacted of me. B. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


— ee 


THE FOLLY OF YOUTH. 


Sir,—Undergraduates are charming animals; rash, buoyant, 
and irresponsible. They demolish a lamp-post or censure a 
government with loud voices and light hearts. Their kingdom 
holds a football, some Greek, and many cigarettes. Beer 
and skittles are excellent training for the race of life. But 
youth is always impetuous and sometimes dangerous. Occa- 
sionally its hearty expressions of opinion are mistaken for 
convictions, its conventions for sentiment, its statements for 
knowledge. We have heard of men confounding the University 
with its undergraduates. ; 

Such a danger is upon us to-day. A serious educational 
problem is on the eve of settlement for Cambridge. A moderate 
and reasonable proposal has been put before the Senate—that 
women who have worked should be rewarded. It is suggested 
that the various degrees, without involving membership of the 
University, shall be conferred as titles on the women who 
have earned them or may do so year by year. The voting is 
on Friday next, May 21st, from 1 to 3 p.m. 

And the undergraduates are up in arms! The “scholars” 
and the “blues” (significant union!) have collected two 
thousand one hundred signatures. It is their honest and 
solemn “conviction that the giving of titles of degrees to 
women would prove injurious to the position and efficiency of 
this University as a University for men.” The frank egoism 
of it is delightful. 

But the wise world will shake its head; the non-resident 
Masters of Arts, who have each their vote, will totter in their 
loyalty. For these young men should know. They are on the 
spot ; they have met the learned women, and apparently do not 
— them—a very Daniel come to judgment! But let us 
look the matter squarely in the face. What do they know ? 
Whom have they met? Are they really thinking about the case 
at all? As a whole, we say boldly that the undergraduate knows 
nothing of the women’s colleges or the women students. He 
sees them at lectures; he meets a few of them individually at 








private houses; oceasionally he gossips about them over his 
coffee. Sublimely ignorant, he does not wish to be informed 
Possibly one of his friends or his friend’s friend has a sister or 
a cousin, and has heard, ete. 

Having least knowledge he has most prejudice against tho 
movement, and he is afraid of being beaten by a woma 
That is the real seeret, the unvarnished truth, and it has not 
even any relevancy to the present discussion. The Triposes ar 
open to women, and will remain so ; his elders and betters have 
so decreed, The question now raised is an executive detail, 
very important but strictly limited in effect. 

But the undergraduate heeds not; he is jealous and con- 
ventional. His dreams are still of the doll’s-house and the doll- 
woman; for it so happens that an ideal long abandoned in the 
working world is still taught in our nurseries and our boys’ 
schools. Naturally the young men in our Universities have no 
other. They are a part of a grand old conservative institution, 
a private preserve of most respectable antiquity. They vaguely 
fancy that progress is an anomaly, change an outrage. Let 
them dream; but there is life in the old body yet. The 
Universities are of to-day and to-morrow ; they build on yester- 
day. In Heaven’s name, let no serious person suppose that these 
petitions have any significance! Let Friday's votes be given on 
personal and mature judgment, without regard to the wailings 
of some thousand undergraduates.—I am, dear Sir, 


No LonGER AN UNDERGRADUATE. 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 





HE ghost came back, when frost lay cold 
p Across his father’s farm, 
To where the huddled flocks kept fold: 
His crook was on his arm. 


He in the moonlight looked at peace, 
And piped a pastoral tune; 

He seemed a shepherd of the fleece 
That drifts across the moon. 


He sang, “A many moors away 
Lie other sheep in fold ; 

Alone to guard them night and day 
There hangs a body cold. 


“ There through the fleeces all the night 
Hard push the heavy rams; 

Or there, while winter downs lie white, 
The ewes put forth their lambs. 


“But nothing tells the body cold 
How, at his father’s farm, 

Long nights he used to watch the fold, 
His crook upon his arm. 


“T pipe the songs he piped of yore 
And greet the homely light: 

The native at his father’s door 
Goes not indoors to-night!” 


Alone he watched upon the croft 
The fleeces stop or stray ; 

Then heaved his shepherd's staff aloft, 
And sighing went his way. 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN, 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





“Tu MARCELLUS ERIS.” 


N an idle hour, the other day, I laid down the 
newspaper in which I had been reading some of 

the latest triumphs of British diplomacy, and 
reached out towards a table littered with journals, 
magazines and new books. The first thing that came 
to hand was a lady’s newspaper—one of those hand- 
some, folio-shaped affairs, fat with advertisements. 
It opened at a page containing reports of recent 
marriages, with photographs of the brides and bride- 
grooms. “ The wedding presents were numerous and 
costly "—*The wedding presents were numerous 
and costly ""—‘‘ The wedding presents——” I had the 
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curiosity to count. Of no less than twelve bridal 
pairs was it thought fit to inform the pubic that 
their wedding-presents were numerous and costly. 
This was enough. I tried my luck again—a book 
this time—and came at once on the following 
passage :— 


“ Being a creature of flesh and blood, I cannot, of course, 
livest myself of the essential characteristics of flesh and bloo1, 
and the fear of death is one of these. But as far as my soul and 
intellect are concerned, I am free from the shade of nervous 


apprehension. It is certainly a solemn and an awful position 
which I occupy, but as the solemnity is realised the dread dis- 
appears. . . When the final breakdown happened I was 
undeniably much disturbed. My self-consciousness was too 
cute for any vague hope that the evil might prove curable. .. . 
| saw from the first the (physically) hopeless nature of my case. 
And I was frightened. But God dealt very gently with me. .. . 
\ year and a half isa long period. If a man cannot prepare for 
is great change in a year and a half, he could not so prepare in 
a hundred years ” 


These were the words, preserved in a friend's 
brief Memoir, of a young man whom the doctors had 
told that he must die: one of fine abilities, manly 
tastes, and a clean and admirable way of life. In 
gloomier moods one may well doubt if this blessed 
era of material wealth and general political funk 
provides any better reading than the memoirs of 
men who discover that they must die young, and do 
it bravely. The purpose of literature (as far as we 
can disentangle one) is to reconcile man with his lot. 
I doubt if any history of recent European politics 
could rise to that moral service ; and seeing that the 
whole campaign of Zutphen has been of less per- 
manent value to the world than the circumstances 
of Sidney’s death, one may be encouraged to hope 
that a quite obscure example of the art of noble 
dying may claim at least the passing attention of 
the few who even now do not look upon the 
performances of our statesmen during the past 
few months as likely to be worth remembering 
and talking about to our children. 


But apart from the special value, just now, of 
any literature which teaches and insists on the 
truth that spiritus intus alit, all such records of 
youth “untimely cropt” have a constant interest 
and fascination of their own. To begin with, we 
have a kind of personal concern in the tale. I take 
it that most men (even the healthiest—and perhaps 
the healthiest most of all) face from time to time 
this disagreeable possibility of dying young. And, 
since youth is a comparative term, and allows them 
to take the benefit of any doubt, they probably 
dally with the fear till the danger is past. There- 
fore, there is no saying at what age a man will 
cease to find salutariness in the example of one who 
faced it as a certainty, and faced it well. Further, 
these exsortes plenioris vite appeal to something more 
than our pity. We take in them much the same 
interest that we take in children. We speculate on 
them ; and when their story closes, we have all the 
speculation left, as well as a new problem to study, 
and, if the fate has been heroically met, a lesson to 
boot. We continue to wonder what the man would 
have achieved, and we have also to wonder or 
admire how he faced the betrayal ; for, as Stevenson 
told us (and his own death happened early enough 
to be a case in point) to die at such an age has, for 
all but the entirely base, something of the air of a 
betrayal. 


Edward Cracroft Lefroy was born on the 29th of 
March, 1855, and died on the 19th of September, 
1891. From Blackheath Proprietary School he pro- 
ceeded in 1874 to Keble College, Oxford, where he 
wrote and debated and (to speak generally) culti- 
vated a facility of expression which was afterwards 
corrected by modest self-distrust and a very high 
standard of literary perfection. He began with a 
fluent pen and a hot journalistic industry ; he ended 
as a writer of careful sonnets, and now one small 
volume, or rather the half of one small volume 
(“Edward Cracroft Lefroy: his Life and Poems,” 











London: John Lane) contains what I suppose 
we must take for the whole of his literary 
bequest. “Perfection has nothing to do with 
magnitude,” as he said in one of his sermons; and the 
shadow on his life no doubt enforced the lesson :— 


“The ery went forth for labourers in the field, 
And thou, dear child, obedient to the ery, 


Didst leave thy quiet home, with purpose high, 
To lift strange implements thou couldst not wield. 
Now, in the shadow of thy roof concealed, 

Thou sittest lonely, thinking with a sigh 

Of bless¢d deeds which stronger hands may try, 


Of sad folk eomforted, of sick folk healed... 


After taking his degree in June, 1877, Lefroy 
spent a summer in touring through Norway: and 
then, his mind being essentially religious, though 
with a strong bent towards practice, he was 
attracted by the religious activity then breaking 
out in the Church of Cornwall, under the inspiring 
influence of Dr. Benson. He entered as a student 
at the Truro Theological College in January, 1878. 
“ His early Evangelicalism had been largely qualified 
by the influence of Keble College”—-I am quoting 
from the Memoir by his friend, Mr. Wilfred Austin 
Gill—-“and not only was he attracted by the 
activity of the High Church party (statistics con- 
clusively proving to him the striking results of their 
work in London alone during the last preceding 
decade), but he considered that their tenets were 
more in accordance with the spirit of the Book of 
Common Prayer. He would not admit that it was 
any argument against a doctrine or a practice to say 
that it was ‘Popish.’ ‘Almost any doctrine and 
practice of the English Church is Popish.” But 
with Ritualism he felt nosympathy ; and afterwards 
refused a curacy at Truro because he would have to 
wear coloured stoles. The rest of his life may be 
summed up in his own brief and pathetic words : 
“Ordained to a curacy, Old Lambeth Church, 
June, 1878. Ill and resigned, Nov., 1878. Curate of 
St. Germans, Blackheath, Feb., 1879. Resigned 
(unwillingly), July, 1880. Curate of St. John’s, 
Woolwich, Sept., 1880, Ill and resigned, July, 1882.” 
He now knew what the end must be; but the 
following year—one of great physical prostration— 
was, as far as writing went, the most fruitful of his 
life. In 1883 he produced and published in rapid 
succession four small books of sonnets, “ Echoes from 
Theocritus,” “ Cytisus and Galingale,” “ Windows of 
the Church,” and “Sketches and Studies.’’ Most 
of these were collected in one volume and repub- 
lished in 1885 by Mr. Elliot Stock under the title of 
* Echoes from Theocritus, and other Sonnets.” Few 
read the poems; but these few included some of the 
best judges—Tennyson, Browning, Leighton, Chris- 
tina Rossetti, Mr. Myers, Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. 
Gosse—and they wrote in praise. The little book 
found its way to i Addington Symonds at 
Davos in December, 189|—a few months after 
Lefroy’s death. Mr. Symonds at once detected its 
value. “ These sonnets cannot die,” he wrote; and 
added, a few months later, “I am deeply possessed 
with a desire to extend the influence which Lefroy’s 
poems and ways of feeling ought to exert.” He 
offered to expand a critical estimate which he had 
already been moved to write; but this kindly 
purpose was defeated, for Symonds himself died 
soon after. 


Lefroy in 1883 had gone back to Blackheath, 
lodging in the neighbourhood of his old school, of 
which he was a loyal supporter. He was a constant 
attendant in all weathers at the football and cricket 
matches. With all his religion, he had an almost 
Hellenic sympathy with all those forms of physical 
exercise in which his own weakness forbade him to 
share, and the keenest sensitiveness to phy: ical beauty. 
The sight of the football field inspired him. “ When 
they ‘lineup’ to catch the ball from touch "—Lefroy 
preferred Rugby to Association football ; which again 
is nothing to his discredit—“‘and one gets a clear 
vision of the whole gang, snorting, palpitating, with 
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wild eyes and passionate mouths, one realises 
the magnificent beauty of young life as at no 
other time.” And athletics are the theme 
of several of his sonnets—“ A Football Player,” “A 
Cricket Bowler,” “ Before the Race,” “The New 
Cricket-Ground,” “A Paliwstral Study.” Needs it to 
be said that his favourite philosopher was Plato? 
“A purged Hellenic sentiment,” wrote Mr. Symonds, 
“was the note of Lefroy’s genius” ; and again, of the 
sonnets, “ Their neo- Hellenism is so pure and modern, 
their feeling for physical beauty and strength is so 
devoid of sensuality, their tone is so right and yet 
so warmly sympathetic, that many readers will be 
grateful to a singer, distinguished by rare personal 
originality, who touched common and even casual 
things with such distinction.’ There can be no 
doubt that Lefroy, at any rate, associated this neo- 
Hellenism with the e/hos of his University ; he found 
it in Oxford and it remained with him to the end. 


Gradually, after 1883, he seems to have passed 
through the appointed phases of resignation :— 
“ First our pleasures die, and then 
Our hopes, and then our fears, and when 
These are dead, the debt is due, 
Dust claims dust, and we die too.” 


“In this falling aside,” wrote Stevenson, “in this 
quietude and desertion of other men, there is no 
inharmonious prelude to the last quietude and 
desertion of the grave; in this dulness of the 
senses there is a gentle preparation for the final 
insensibility of death. . .. It is not so much, 
indeed, death that approaches as life that with- 
draws and withers up from round about him. He 
has outlived his own usefulness, and almost his own 
enjoyment; and if there is to be no recovery, if 
never again will he be young and strong and 
passionate, if the actual present shall be to him 
always like a thing read in a book or remembered 
out of a far-away past; if, in fact, this be veritably 
nightfall, he will not wish greatly for a continuance 
of a twilight that only strains and disappoints the 
eyes, but steadfastly await the perfect darkness.” 
Some years of bodily restfulness still remained, 
and on the morning of September 1th, 1891, he 
passed quietly away. 


His sonnets, I confess, seem to me to stand well 
out of the mass of modern experiments, as well by 
their reflective depth as by the considered quietness 
of their mere art. But I have only space for one, 
entitled, “ A Thought from Pindar” : 


“Twin immortalities man’s art doth give 
To man; both fair; both noble; one supreme. 
The seulptor beating out his portrait scheme 
Can make the marble statue breathe and live ; 
Yet with a life cold, silent, locative: 
It cannot break its stone-eternal dream, 
Or step to join the busy human stream, 
But dwells in some high fane a hieroglyph. 


* Not so the poet. Hero! if thy name 
Lives in his verse, it lives indeed. For then 
In every ship thou sailest passenger 
To every town where aught of soul doth stir, 
Through street and market borne, at camp and game, 
And on the lips and in the hearts of men!” 


A. T. Q. C. 





REVIEWS. 
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NORTHERN EPIC AND FRENCH ROMANCE. 

Epic AND ROMANCE: Essays IN MeprevaL LITERATURE. 
By W. P. Ker, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, and 
Professor of English Literature in University College, 
London. London: Macmillan & Co. 7 


T happens, not unfrequently, that a book is pleasant 
to read, interesting to remember, suggestive and 
scholarly, but still not easy to review. We have 


impressions of the volume which is lying in front 
of us. Why is it so? Professor Ker has learning 
enough to delight and entertain even old Jacob 
Grimm, were that admirable genius not departed 
into the land of shadows. He is copious but exact, 
wide-glancing yet by no means chaotic, a reveller 
at the feast of languages who sits there in his own 
right, and discusses French, Greek, Icelandic, Anglo. 
Saxon with so much propriety that if we knew 
little or nothing about any one of these dialects we 
would take his word concerning them. Yet when 
we look all round our subject, and think of setting 
forth by sample the Professor's erudition, we are 
somewhat embarrassed ; perhaps it is by reason of 
his cornucopia, or horn of plenty, which pours out 
illustrations until they dazzle or overcome with their 
golden shower. He has a field so large as that it 
melts away into the azure of perspective, and the 
foreground is crowded with detail. But vivacity, 
spirit, sense are never wanting; many pages hold us 
by their clear incisive style, their boldness, and yet 
their moderation; if the subject is old, the handling 
is of the newest; and at length we begin to suspect 
that were two distinct volumes, one on each of his 
arts or crafts, sent out by the Professor, we should 
feel much less difficulty in appraising them. Epic is 
a height overtopping Mount Atlas; romance flies 
forward ten thousand leagues, and is still on the 
wing ; what shall we do that creep after the one and 
shrink from ascending the other? At least ‘we can 
read about these delectable things with a certain 
profit; and they will reward enthusiasm when it is 
fatigued in the Sahara-waste of latter-day novels, 
wherein all is borrowed and at second-hand, the 
psychology no less than the story. 

Professor Ker seems, then, most attractive when 
he is writing at large; but not quite so much in the 
measuring, counting, examiner-like description of 
these Beowulfs, Finnesburhs, Songs of Roland, 
Elder Eddas, and Chansons de Geste. He gives 
us an inventory side by side with criticism; nor 
do we say that he can well escape it—but we can, if 
our days of examination are happily ended. Perhaps 
the one chapter in all this volume to take home with 
us may be Chapter III., dealing with the Icelandic 
Sagas—at once so very ancient, barbaric, and aloof 
from civilisation, yet in matter and make reminding 
us continually of the short story as now practised, a 
thing most direct, impersonal, calm, and collected, 
which aims but a few strokes and concentrates the 
action as in some five or six nervous centres, palpi- 
tating with intensest life. Here, indeed, is the heart 
of the book. We seem in the Norseman’s tale to 
have flung overboard everything that was not pure 
essence. It is self-controlled, with all the reserve as 
well as the depth of observation which no German, 
no mere Anglo-Saxon, has ever attained. It has no 
romantic playing at hide-and-seek, or at ghosts in a 
churchyard ; never was there a temperament so cool, 
so rationalising, so careless of the gods, so secure 
in its own might and main. We recognise, when we 
turn to the Njal Saga, to Kjartan in “ Laxd:ela,”’ to 
the story of Egil Skallagrimmson, that here are men 
and women whose descendants by inheriting the 
same fierce qualities have conquered and thriven all 
the world over, from India to Vancouver's Island. 
They are the “ mad” Englishmen at whom a hundred 
and fifty years ago the Continent stood amazed ; 
“pride in their port, defiance in their eye,’ sings 
Goldsmith, as others had sung before him, time out 
of mind. We may watch the same brood still in 
Colorado and Oregon, changed a little outwardly, 
but much as they were nine or ten centuries back in 
all that makes them formidable; and the kind 
of epic they love has not greatly altered. Pro- 
fessor Ker will teach us what are its main character- 
istics. 

He must begin with a glance towards Homer, the 
everliving, and Aristotle, prince of criticism. Epic 


belongs to the “ heroic age,” romance to the “ age of 


chivalry.” 





found this once more on attempting to sum up our 





And no popular epic has ever been 
We who are students may take pleasure 


artificial. 
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in our “ Paradise Lost,” our “Jerusalem Delivered,” 
or in “ Arms and the Man” as musically given upon 
his stately instrument by Virgil. But these are not 
true epic poems; they are only literature. The 
subject must be national, the hero representative, 
and the composition such that it wins and keeps the 
heart of his people. Culture is a different and a 
later thing. The Sagas have a terrible power in 
them, because real history, and characters of flesh 
and blood as painted in their story-telling, supplied 
the marrow, the substance, on which they were 
nourished. We must talk of live men acting under 
heroic laws, in a community where freedom of 
behaviour was yet instinct with some tribal great- 
ness. But we need not suppose a magnificent ideal, 
a subject like the Fall of Man or the Recovery of 
Jerusalem. What the epic never can dispense with 
is a dramatic plot and characters. It is the life, one 
would say, of the clan, reproduced for its leisure and 
amusement, as in the Homeric shield—every common 
or consecrated scene, from fishing to fighting, from 
love-making to the funeral sacrifice, thrown upon a 
broad familiar background which all have beheld, 
waking or sleeping, since their earliest days. But 
many perils assail this “ poetic verisimilitude ” from 
the beginning. It has to deal with mythology, a 
form still more antique than itself, rude and gross, 
or made so by the loss of its primitive meaning. 
How is the poet to overcome in his battle against 
the elder gods? Plato was indignant with Homer 
as the great mythologist. But Plato was in the 
wrong, really for want of a little wholesome folk- 
lore, as we call it now. The poets, Greek or Nor- 
thern, found these nature-myths ready made. They 
did not invent them; and their only resource on 
having to treat such monstrous or detestable legends 
was either to sublimate them into a finer morality 
or to laugh them out of countenance. To this effect 
Professor Ker, who points to the comic use of the 
gods, for example, in the “ Flyghting of Loki,” or in 
Weyland the Smith; and he might have added the 
marked tendency of Hellenes and Norsemen to get a 
good laugh out of their Hercules, their Thor, and 
their Cronos. In such a manner do these offspring 
of generations less advanced give to the old myth- 
ology its final artistic shape; it becomes a parable, 
a purely comic thing, a nursery-tale which not even 
children will take in earnest. And the high re- 
splendent situations of epic will owe little or nothing 
to these “all too human” stories of Olympus or 
Valhalla. ‘“ The perfection of this ironical method,” 
says our volume, “is to be found in the ‘ Edda,’ 
written in the thirteenth century by a man of 
liberal genius, for whom the “4.;ir were friends of the 
imagination, without any prejudice to the claims of 
the Church or of his religion. In the view of Snorri 
Sturluson, the old gods are exempt from any touch 
of controversy. Belief has nothing to do with them. 
They are free.” Somewhat in this very fashion, as 
Wwe may learn from the “Republic” and the 
“ Phredrus,” did Plato, long before Sturluson, handle 
his divine myths and fables. 

A still greater peril to which epic finally suc- 
cumbed was romance. It always did, or might, hold 
within it some elements of wonder; it went upon 
travels and adventures; and the hero of the 
“Odyssey” is at times almost passive when mar- 
vellous things fall out, so strange or overpowering, 
that his human character becomes less prominent in 
the story than these fanciful exhibitions. But fora 
long while the older tradition subdued the miraculous 
to the manlike. Then, by degrees, the tragic motive 
yielded before the novelty of a world disclosing 
itself across the waters that were hitherto unex- 
plored. “Reality’s infinite sweetness’’—to quote 
Mr. Meredith—no longer attracted in comparison 
With the mysterious, the remote, or the unattainable. 
Dreams were thought to be deeper than life; or, in 
any event, life at a great distance away, under cir- 
cumstances and colours that we cannot find at home, 
in a neighbourhood which is known to us only by 
hearsay and not by experience, that it was which 








drew the audience after a fresh musician. But 
romance undiluted is a mere intoxicant. ‘“ The 
strongest poets,’ again observes Professor Ker, 
“Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare, have along with 
their strong reasoning enough of the lighter ard 
fainter grace and charm to be the despair of all the 
‘romantic schools’ in the world. In the Icelandic 
prose-stories there is a similar combination. They 
contain the strongest imaginative work of the Middle 
Ages before Dante.” The romance which is wholly 
detached from common everyday existence falls 
very speedily into a frame upon which only one set 
of adventures can be woven, where, instead of char- 
acters, we meet with symbols, the same group re- 
curring for ever and ever, until a thin tissue of 
moralities and faded outlines is all we get asa reward 
of our endless reading. Nevertheless, influences so 
many combined to bring about this revolution in 
taste and change of method during the twelfth 
century, that romance conquered, and the Northern 
Epic became a thing of the past. 

We shall not follow our courteous guide into this 
new province. But, as it may easily happen that 
the general reader is not well up in that earlier 
Renaissance, we will conclude with a citation which 
ought to enlighten him. ‘The romantic schools of 
the twelfth century,” Pcofessor Ker has noticed, 
“are the result and evidence of a great unanimous 
movement, the origins of which may be traced far 
back in the conditions of education and learning, in 
the influence of Latin authors, in the interchange of 
popular tales. They are among the most character- 
istic productions of the most impressive, varied, and 
characteristic period in the Middle Ages, which broke 
decisively with the old ‘ heroic’ traditions, and made 
the division between the heroic and the chivalric 
age. When the term ‘ medieval’ is used in modern 
talk, it almost always denotes something which first 
took definite shape in the twelfth century. That is 
the source of most of the ‘medieval’ influences in 
modern art and literature, and the French romances 
of that age are the original authorities for most of 
the Gothic ornaments adopted in modern romantic 
schools.” But, in spite of all this, when we are in 
quest of “ natural magic” and the sense of mystery, 
we shall not come upon it in any “school”; and our 
interpretation of the wonder-working element in 
things is now not at all that of the twelfth century. 


GORDON. 


Tue Lire or Gorpon. By Demetrius C. Boulger. London 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


MANy difficulties confront the biographer of Gordon. 
Few lives have been so full of varied achievements 
and of strenuous effort; none have been more heroic 
in the highest sense of the word; no individuality 
has been more striking. The most brilliant services 
of the soldier philanthropist were, however, rendered 
in remote lands, where alone he struggled trium- 
phantly against immense obstacles, accomplishing 
results which may fairly be called miraculous. 
Gordon was no chronicler of his own labours, and 
the events with which he was connected, the strange 
conditions with which he was called upon to deal, 
and the methods which he adopted, remain in some 
aspects obscure. It is not possible to bring home to 
the average mind the extraordinary campaigns of 
the “Ever-Victorious Army” in suppressing the 
dangerous rebellion of the Taepings. Imagination 
fails to grasp the conditions of a revolt which is 
stated to have cost the lives of thirteen millions of 
Chinese. Gordon, in the Soudan from 1874 to 1876, 
and again from 1877 to 1879, combating alone the 
obstruction and disloyalty of his Egyptian sub- 
ordinates, warring relentlessly against the slave 
trade over hundreds of miles of wild and trackless 
country, and accomplishing prodigies by his own 
steadfast will, is inevitably a dim image. We shall 
never fully know the means by which the wonderful 
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defence of Khartoum was maintained by the genius 
of one man against the forces of starvation and 
despair. The results attained will live in the pages 
of history, but their magnitude will never be realised, 
and deeds relatively trivial will, in popular imagina- 
tion, eclipse the splendid record of Gordon’s life. 
Again, the mystic side of the mind of the hero, and 
his absolute indifference to mundane considerations, 
combine to veil his personality. Essentially different 
from the men of his day, he must be to most of them 
an inexplicable enigma. It is to an Eastern rather 
than to a Western people that Gordon's personality 
was best calculated to appeal. 

Such reasons as these amply account for the dis- 
appointing impression produced by Mr. Boulger’s 
volumes. They have many merits; they are in the 
main careful and accurate; but they nevertheless 
convey a distinct sense of inadequacy. The writer 
has wisely dwelt upon Gordon as a soldier and a 
man of action, instead of as a student of Jewish 
prophecies and a believer in “the writings of 
a resistless and unalterable fate.’ Of the two 
aspects of the man, the former is not only the 
more “attractive,” but the more truly characteristic. 
Like Cromwell, he possessed military instinct of 
the highest order; and in both these lives, widely 
different yet showing curious points of resemblance, 
this fact is insufficiently recognised. To do full 
justice to Gordon as a soldier demands more 
military knowledge than is at Mr. Boulger’s 
disposal. While, therefore, he has produced an 
interesting account of some of the episodes in 
the Taeping war, he has failed altogether to 
affix the stamp of military genius to operations 
which are almost unique in modern history. And 
in the absence of any maps, the campaign, viewed 
as a military study, becomes hopelessly confused. 
The sound military instincts which Gordon displayed 
in the field extended to his duties as an engineer 
officer. Mr. Boulger correctly records his unavailing 
protest against the ill-conceived defences of the 
Thames, which he was called upon to construct. 
These works remain as monuments of the pedantry 
by which public money has been, and still is, use- 
lessly squandered. The story of Gordon's earlier 
labours in the Soudan has been told before, and 
nothing is added to an account which remains in- 
evitably inadequate. How wonderfully he grasped 
the situation and foresaw the future is shown by the 
following words written in 1877: 


“ Our English Government lives on a hand-to-mouth policy 
They are very ignorant of these lands, yet some day they ¢ 
some other Government will have to know them, for things at 
Cairo cannot stay as they are. His Highness will be curbed in, 
and will no longer be absolute sovereign; then will come the 
question of these countries.” 


That question bas been with us already for nearly 
fifteen years, and is only now beginning to be dimly 
understood ; while its solution is attended with difti- 
culty and danger. Had Gordon been taken into 
counsel, in place of advisers at Cairo and in London, 
who, not having the smallest knowledge of the 
Soudan, misled the Government at critical periods, 
disastrous errors would have been avoided. It was 
his fate to be ignored until an impasse had been 
created by the ineptitude of trusted oflicials. Then 
only his services were called upon in the vain hope 
of remedying irretrievable blunders. A nature like 
that of Gordon was naturally abhorrent to the 
official mind, and Mr. Boulger shows that, in 1884, 
his employment was opposed by Sir E. Baring, who 
rejected the proposal to open the Suakin-Berber 
route until the favourable moment had passed. The 
political insight of Gordon was otherwise remarkable. 
Here is his verdict, written in 1880, on the “ peace 
with honour” attained at Berlin: 


“ By the division of the two Bulgarias we prolonged, without 
alleviating, the agony of Turkey in Europe; we repaired the 
great mistake of Russia, from a Russian point of view, in making 
one great State of Bulgaria. We stipulated that Turkish troops, 
with a hostile Bulgaria to the north and a hostile Roumelia to 


the south, shou!d oceupy the Balkans. I leave military men, or 








——— 
any men of sense, to consider this step. We restored Russia 
her place as the protector of these lands, which she had, hy th, 
Treaty of San Stephano, given up. . . . It is not doubted thy 
ere long the two States will be united. . . . Is it likely Bulgari, 
will wait long or hesitate to unite with Roumelia because E rop. 
does not wish it ?”’ 








This prediction was fulfilled to the letter, by 
Gordon did not live to witness the renunciation of 
the policy acclaimed in 1878, or the conversion of 
Lord Salisbury. No greater contrast could be 
found of the hopeless incapacity of expert states. 
manship and the sound views of the unofficial may 
of action. 

Mr. Boulger, in an interesting passage, attributes 
Gordon’s sudden resignation of his secretaryship to 
Lord Ripon, to his being at variance with official 
opinion in regard to the treatment of Yakoob Khan, 
He has left a memorandum of his views upon this 
question, and it is certain that he would have never 
for a moment acquiesced in the adopted policy. The 
ability displayed by Abdurrahman has diverted 
attention from circumstances which, if our Afghan 
protégé had been less successful, would have led to 
awkward inquiries. 

Gordon’s South African experiences are little 
remembered, and Mr. Boulger effectively retells the 
discreditable story. His mission to the Basutos, 
thwarted by an act of treachery and regarded as 
a failure, attests his broad humanity and inflexible 
justice in dealing with native populations. The 
fruit came later when the administration of Basuto- 
land was assumed by the Crown, and much-needed 
reforms were introduced. ‘‘ Government by coercion,” 
wrote Gordon, “is essentially rotten. The Dake of 
Wellington said that any fool could govern by that 
means. And it is still more rotten when Government 
governs by the rule of coercion without the power of 
coercion, except at great expense.” 

The abortive Nile expedition and the crowning 
tragedy at Khartoum have been frequently described. 
Nothing new can now be said, although the full 
text of the journal sent down with the steamers 
and carried across the Bayuda desert has never been 
made public. When, early in August, the decision 
was taken to adopt the Nile route in defiance of the 
views of the military officers in Egypt and of the 
Admiralty, Gorden and the helpless population of 
Khartoum were doomed. Mr. Boulger does not 
realise the military situation after the actions of 
Abu Klea and Abu Kru and the failure to take 
Metemmeh. The suggestion that unnecessary delay 
occurred in despatching the squad of redcoats to the 
relief of a starving town beleaguered by 30,000 
Mahdists is not in accordance with the facts. Lord 
Wolseley’s orders to Sir C. Wilson's party were to 
show itself in Khartoum, not to sleep there and to 
return immediately. There was here no pretence of 
relieving Gordon, but only of gaining touch with 
him. -Touch might perhaps have been established 
if the desert column had moved straight from 
Korti to Metemmeh, omitting the unwise prelimin- 
ary movement to Jakdul; but the end conld not 
then have been averted. The expedition was fully 
two months too late. Gordon died with the people 
whom he had come to save—the people who had 
trusted and remained loyal to him throughout the 
long and painful siege. Only his own forethought 
in providing the steamers enabled the specious theory 
of success narrowly mised to be subsequently put 
forward. 

It is a noble life that is here depicted—a life of 
devotion to duty, of generous aspirations, of self- 
abnegation. Pathos abounds. While the people of 
China, of the Soudan, and of Basutoland were able 
to recognise the hero in Gordon, his own countrymen 
discovered his worth too late. To them, as Mr. 
Boulger’s volumes show, he was at times even an 
object of distrust. No one can read these volumes 
without feeling better for the great example they 
unfold, and in days of eager self-seeking, the picture 
of the pure and lofty career of Gordon is a real 
national gain. 
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TREE-WORSHIP. 


TREE IN RELIGION 
London : 


SacRED TREE; OR, THE 
Myru. By Mrs. J. H. Philpot. 
A Co., Ltd. 


THE AND 
Macmillan 
1x her modest preface Mrs. Philpot disclaims origin- 
ality of view and independent research, qualifying 
her book as a collation of “facts and conclusions 
bearing upon a subject of acknowledged interest,”’ 
“the worship of the spirit-inhabited tree.” She 
cannot, however, escape great credit for her very 
happy style and for the extremely skilful selection 
of her material, which has brought within the com- 
pass of 173 pages the most essential points of what 
now is a somewhat vast subject. If we do not 
entirely agree with her that no other form of Pagan 
ritual appeals so closely as tree-worship to modern 
sympathies, it is only because other phases of 
primitive nature-worship seem to us equally com- 
prehensible and attractive, as, for instance, all those 
rites and fancies that gathered round swift streams 
and waterfalls. 

In the course of the book some twenty-eight 
illustrations are appositely introduced, while the 
writer discourses first on the distribution of tree- 
worship, and then in two chapters on the super- 
natural beings—gods, wood demons, and tree spirits 
—which have been housed in trees by various men 
in various moods of worship, of fear, and of curiosity. 
Then follow two chapters bringing the tree thus 
spiritualised into relation with human life and 
human affections; here we have accounts of tree 
metamorphoses and tree cracles. The two next 
chapters, on the universe tree and Paradise, fairly 
uproot the subject in hand from earth, and trans- 
port us with it into dreamland and fairyland, so 
that, in spite of the great interest awakened by the 
chapter on Paradise—one of the most admirable 
parts of the book—we feel glad to regain footing 
on mother earth in the last two chapters on May 
celebrations and Christmas observances respectively. 

The coherence of this excellently planned book is 
thus made apparent by a glance at its nine chapter- 
headings; and not the least striking point about 
the general scheme is the convergence of all its 
various topics upon the closing theme of “ Christ- 
mas observances.” Here we find much to remind 
us that there survives still “a child within us"’ who 
is by no means averse to something like tree-worship. 
Following Alexander Tille in the main, Mrs. Philpot 
tells us how recent are our modern Christmas-tree 
observances, since even in Germany they were not 
universally established until the beginning of the 
present century. Just here Mrs. Philpot gives a 
quotation from Goethe and one from Schiller to 
prove that in their earlier years of authorship they 
were unacquainted with the specific names of 
“Weinachtsbaum" and “Christbaum.” Unfor- 
tunately, neither of her quotations is in any way 
decisive, least of all the one from “ Werther.’ As a 
matter of overwhelming probability, Goethe can 
hardly have failed to know in his earliest manhood 
all about the Weinachtsbaum, since he spent much 
time as a student at Strasburg, where the name 
and the custom have prevailed since early in the 
seventeenth century. 

But to turn now to the noteworthy summing up 
of the whole matter of tree-worship and Christmas 
observance, with which the present book closes, it is 
remarkable how the leading threads that run 
through the whole work are gathered together at 
the close without any point being strained. Having 
finally discussed various customs, Mrs, Philpot winds 
up by saying: “In all these customs, which are no 
doubt survivals of the belief in a tree-inhabiting 
divinity, we see the collateral relations, if not the 
direct progenitors, of our Christmas-tree. In short, 
modern as it is in its present form, the Christmas- 
tree epitomises many most ancient ideas e 
is the meeting-point of the old Pagan belief in the 
virtues vested in the tree, and of the quaint fancies 
of the Middle Ages, which loved to see spiritual 











truths embodied in material forms 
be said to recapitulate the whole history of tree- 
worship—the May-tree, the harvest-tree, the Greek 
eiresione, the tree as the symbol and embodiment of 


and may 


deity, and, last but not least, the universe-tree, 
bearing the lights of heaven for its fruit, and 
covering the world with its branches.” It would, 
indeed, be hard to find a clearer or more winning 
account than our author's of what is now known 
about tree-worship; and her closing paragraph—just 
given in brief—is certainly the fullest and the most 
concise summary of the multifarious associations 
clinging to the modern Christmas-tree. 

Having commended this book as careful and 
complete, we are bound to complain of its 
shortcomings in respect of Modern Greece, whose 
still vivacious observances in honour of flowers, 
trees, and vegetation Mrs. Philpot passes over in 
silence. Perhaps it is to make up for this that she 
makes so much of tree-worship among the very 
“ancientest”’ of ancient Greeks. Certainly the state- 
ment made on p. 29, that “the chief gods of the 
Greeks were in their origin deities of vegetation, the 
special attributes which we associate with them 
being subsequent accretions,’ is one which will not 
be widely accepted without many limitations and 
qualifications, in spite of the fact that Mrs. Philpot 
has made it on the authority of a widely read manual 

In closing, it is just worth saying that, excellent 
though this book certainly is for the general reader, 
books of the kind—where one single side of primitive 
animism is isolated from all others—are not just now 
of the very first importance for the advancement of 
knowledge. When tree-worship and animal-worship 
were still half neglected, Mr. Frazer's ‘‘ Golden 
Bough" and also his booklet on “ Totemism” were 
most needful and most welcome. To-day we stand 
in urgent need of some comprehensive and com- 
pleted picture of primitive animism which shall do 
what, in its day, Dr. Tylor’s “ Primitive Culture’ 
achieved. We already learn that primitive man 
worshipped trees from too many books which 
neglect to bring home to us that he worshipped 
everything else; and the same is true of those 
whose theme is totemism, and whose breath is all 
gone before they have time to speak of tree-worship 
and all the rest of it. We need a work, in fine, 
where all the recently explored secrets of primitive 
animism shall be simultaneously revealed and made 
to blend into one coherent account which shall duly 
appraise the influence and inspiration derived from 
the manifold and often conflicting moods of primi- 
tive religion. Only such an account could enable 
us thoroughly to test Mrs. Philpot’s statement that 
“no other form of Pagan ritual has been so widely 
distributed or has left behind it such persistent 
traces . . . as the worship of the tree.” 


A PHILOSOPHIC GEOLOGIST. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL Sketcu oF James Crout, LL.D., 
F.R.S., ete., with Memoir of his Life and Work. By 
James Campbell Irons, M.A. London: Edward Stanford, 


Most of those who take a general interest in scientific 
theories have heard something about Croll’s specula- 
tions on the Glacial Period. To the general reader, 
however, it is probable that little has been known 
about him personally. Yet his career was one of 
the most interesting in the annals of British science. 
With the highest intellectual powers, and with a 
character in which it does not seem possible to find 
any fault but excessive modesty, he was persistently 
ill-treated by fortune. “Like Thomas Carlyle,” as 
his biographer says, “he was the son of a working 
stonemason; like him, he had to do battle against 
lifelong physical weakness, and the ever-repeated 
buffets of misfortune ; and, like him, he attained to 
a world-wide reputation as a profound and brilliant 
teacher. Croll, however, owed nothing to the early 
training of grammar school or university; his 
physical ailments were far more serious, and his 
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misfortunes were continued to the very end.” In 
character he seems to us to have resembled Darwin 
more than Carlyle. And, indeed, to anyone who 
may have speculated whether a character like Dar- 
win'’s could have shown itself in adversity, Croll’s 
life supplies the answer. Not until he was nearly 
forty did he obtain a post that gave him the least 
facility for devoting himself to the philosophical and 
scientific pursuits in which his interest had begun 
early and always persisted. From his youth he bad 
had to turn from one uncongenial occupation to 
another as a means of livelihood. Precocious in his 
scientific and philosophical tastes and aptitudes, he 
was not precocious in a literary way; and this 
partly explains why he was unable to take ad- 
vantage of any of the bursaries provided at the 
Scotch universities. It may be suggested that 
his isolation, and the necessity which he felt of 
restricting his reading to the subjects at which he 
meant to work, helped to give grasp and concentra- 
tion to his thought; but this is a sort of optimistic 
remark in which it is easy to indulge. The truth is, 
that his work from beginning to end was carried on 
under the greatest difficulties. These were added to 
by the inexplicable meanness with which he was 
treated by the Treasury on his retirement from the 
Geological Survey. The story of this may be read in 
the biography; but there needs no biography of an 
eminent man of science to tell us that the dealings 
of the Treasury are mysterious. Its liberality some- 
times is as inexplicable as its parsimony is at other 
times. During the period of his retirement, how- 
ever, Croll was able, by careful husbanding of his 
strength, to turn out important scientific and philo- 
sophical works. His last work of all, “The Philo- 
sophical Basis of Evolution,” published shortly 
before his death in 1890, was a return to the sub- 
jects that had first occupied him; his earliest book, 
published anonymously in 1857, having been on “The 
Philosophy of Theism.” 

Croll, who was always a religious man, was at 
the same time one of the most philosophical of 
theists. And apart from their bearing on theism, 
his philosophical works contain ideas that have an 
independent value, especially in reference to the 
theory of causation. How far he was from the 
narrowness of some purely scientific men appears in 
the following passage from his correspondence: 
“ The truth is, I have very little sympathy with the 
leading idea of the British Association, viz. that 
science is the all-important thing. I don’t believe 
anything of the kind. There are more noble and 
ennobling studies than science. You can hardly 
expect one who has devoted twenty years of the 
best part of his life to the study of mental, 
moral, and metaphysical philosophy to have much 
sympathy with the narrow-mindedness of the 
British Association. Philosophy is just as real 
a part of human knowledge as science; and the 
time is, I trust, not far distant when this will be 
universally recognised.” Still, no doubt, though 
science was secondary with Croll himself, it is 
his work in science that has given him his wide 
reputation. The value of this work in actual 
results, as his biographer points out, is not yet 
finally settled. If the speculations he set going are 
not fully accepted by geologists, they are still more 
remote from being rejected. Putin the most general 
way, his contribution to geology was the bringing of 
it again into relation with cosmology. A problem 
that had for long occupied geologists was the deter- 
mination of the cause of the glacial period or 
periods. Croll suggested that high eccentricity of 
the earth’s orbit, in combination with geographical 
factors, might have the effect of so intensifying the 
cold of winter as to produce by accumulation the 
known phenomena of an “ice age.” Ice ages, accord- 
ing to his view, are recurrent, but occur only in one 
hemisphere at a time, viz. the hemisphere that is in 
aphelion, and are broken by warm “ interglacial 
periods.” The mere suggestion of this, however, was 
but a small part of what Croll did. He displayed 














the characteristics of the genuine man of science jy 
calculating out the results of his idea, and in seeking 
detailed verification of his conclusions. His fertility 
in subsidiary hypotheses was equally remarkable, 
There comes out in them the scientific imagination 
that was allied with his grasp of general problems, 
For the change in eccentricity of the earth's orbit is 
supposed to produce its effect on climate not directly, 
but indirectly by deflection of the ocean currents, 
Hence a theory of currents had to be thought 
out, and opposed theories met. Croll maintained 
the opinion that the currents become deflected 
through changes in the directions of the pre. 
vailing winds. Thus he came _ into collision 
with Dr. Carpenter's theory that the warming 
and cooling of the sea water directly produces aq 
general circulation of the ocean. His theory, as he 
insisted, was not “ cataclysmic.” The changes caused 
in climate he assumes to be slow secular changes, 
There is no doubt about the importance of his 
theories; and they have been taken up _ both 
by eminent astronomers and geologists. Though 
his particular suggestions have sometimes been 
anticipated, the line of speculation and research 
belongs distinctively to Croll. It will be instructive 
to quote the judgment of Darwin. Receiving some 
of Croll’s papers in 1868, Darwin says: “I have 
never, I think, in my life been so deeply interested 
by any geological discussion’; and, again, in another 
letter: “ Your results have been of more use to me 
than, I think, any other set of papers which I can 
remember.” 

We cannot, of course, go into the detail of 
Croll’s theories, but the hints given should suffice to 
send anyone who has a general interest in the subject 
tothe biography. From the letters of Croll and of his 
eminent scientific correspondents, his work may all 
be followed in an informal way. His theories may 
be seen growing out of one another, and becoming 
more precise through controversy. One subject to 
which Croll was led to give attention in the latest 
period of his life was the age of the sun. Here it is 
well worth while to quote his opinion on a still 
controverted question. “The grounds,” he says, 
“upon which the geologists and biologists found 
their conclusion that it is now more than twenty or 
thirty millions of years since life began on the 
earth, are far more certain and reliable than the 
grounds upon which the physicist concludes that 
the period must be less.” This is the more 
interesting because if Croll had had any prejudice 
on the subject, it would have been for the conclusions 
of the physicist. He himself was, an eminent 
geologist has said, rather a physicist throwing light 
on geology than a geologist proper. Indeed, geology 
was (with chemistry) a science for which he had at 
first no relish. Even from his earliest years his taste 
was for scientific principles rather than details. He 
would have furnished Buckle with an illustration of 
his view about the deductive character of the Scotch 
intellect. 

Attention must be drawn to the deeply interest- 


ing, though incomplete, autobiographical sketch 
placed at the beginning of the volume. For the 
rest, the Life is copious but not too full. There is 


occasional repetition, but this was unavoidable. 
Mr. Irons may be congratulated on having been 
able to add to the list of scientific biographies one 
of the most attractive and permanently valuable. 


ECCLESIASTICUS IN HEBREW. 

THE ORIGINAL HEBREW OF A PORTION OF ECCLESIASTICUS 
(xxxix. 15 to xlix. 11), TOGETHER WITH THE EARLy VeER- 
SIONS AND AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION, FOLLOWED BY 
THE QUOTATIONS FROM BEN SriRA IN RABBINICAL 
LITERATURE. Edited by A. E. Cowley, M.A., and Ad. 
Neubauer, M.A. With two Faesimiles. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press. 
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Clarendon Press by Mr. Cowley and Dr. Neubauer, 
is unique in character. Though only a fragment, it 
is yet of sufficient extent to advance in an unex- 
pected degree the interpretation of the famous 
apocryphal writing, and also to furnish new and, 
in some cases, decisive data for the solution of 
important problems connected with sacred learning. 
The manner of the discovery is full of interest, the 
fact of promise. In the early part of last year it 
became known that among some fragments acquired 
by Mrs. Lewis, of Sinaitic fame, was a single sheet 
containing some five-and-twenty verses of the 
Hebrew original of Ecclesiasticus. This was pub- 
lished in the Ewpositor of last July by Mr. Schechter, 
reader in Talmudic in the University of Cambridge. 
Almost at the same moment a box of fragments 
acquired by Professor Sayce for the Bodleian 
Library was being examined, and the experienced 
eyes of Dr. Neubauer recognised among them a 
large fragment which proved to be « continuation 
of the smaller one belonging to Mrs. Lewis. When 
we add that for centuries no Hebrew MS. of Eccle- 
siasticus had been known to exist, that the latest 
decisive reference to such a MS. is by R. Seadyah 
Gaon in the tenth century, and that the present MS. 
must, on palzeographical grounds, be referred to the 
end of the eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth 
century, it will be readily understood that this new 
discovery strengthens the hopes which previous dis- 
coveries have raised that many obscure problems in 
the history of the sacred writings and of the Chris- 
tian Church will yet be cleared up by the recovery 
of lost material. The fortunes of the book of 
Ecclesiasticus illustrate afresh how grievously an 
uncanonical writing was handicapped in the struggle 
for existence. Canonical among the Alexandrian 
Jews, it passed from them to the Christian Church, 
in which, indeed, it ultimately failed to gain full 
recognition, but as a quasi-canonical book enjoyed a 
high reputation and was in constant use. Conse- 
quently in Greek, Latin and Syriac translations the 
book had no difficulty in maintaining its existence, 
and appears in the best MSS. side by side with the 
fully canonical writings. Among the Hebrew Jews 
the book was also much esteemed, but it was 
definitely excluded from the canon, and, being 
copied less and less, wholly disappears from the 
twelfth century onwards till the present fragment 
was rescued from oblivion at the close of the 
nineteenth, 

Our first interest in the MS. naturally centres 
in its relation to the form in which we have hitherto 
known the work, in the extent to which the transla- 
tions, from which our English versions have been 
made, faithfully represent the original. It has long 
been clear, from a mere examination of the Greek 
version, that in some passages the translator, who 
was the grandson of the author, did not under- 
stand his grandfather's Hebrew; and, in attempting 
to translate, made nonsense, just as the Greek 
translators of the Old Testament not infrequently 
did. The Hebrew fragment (including the Cam- 
bridge sheet) extends from chap. xxxix. v. 15 to 
chap. xlix. v. 11, and thus includes almost the whole 
of the well-known section in praise of famous 
men—or, as the Hebrew has it, “men of piety.” 
A comparison in these eleven chapters of the 
Hebrew with the versions suffices to show that 
not only do the latter betray in some places 
a total misunderstanding of the original, but 
that they are often free, paraphrastic and ex- 
pansive. It would, of course, be rash to assume that 
the Hebrew itself has escaped serious modifications 
in transmission, and nothing approaching a final 
view of the original text can be obtained till the 
Hebrew and the various ancient versions have been 
subjected to a thorough comparative investigation. 
But we can at once discern cases in which the 
Versions have clearly misunderstood, and conse- 
quently obscured, the original. A well-known verse 
(xlii. 24) reads in the R.V., “ All things are double 
One against another; and he hath made nothing 





imperfect"; and subtle commentators have dis- 
cerned in the words the theory that all things 
are bisexual. Probably the translator was very 
innocent of this interesting view of nature; and 
certainly the author himself had no intention of 
propounding it. What he wrote was this, “ All 
things are different one from another, and he hath 
made nothing in vain”; it is a summary of a theme 
which he had been elaborating—that everything 
exists for a purpose special to itself (xxxix. 21 ff.), 
The Greek translation here is due to an error of a 
kind familiar to everyone who has compared an 
ancient Greek version with its Hebrew original. In 
the English version, Ben Sira’s uncomplimentary 
estimate of woman in chap. xlii. is interrupted by 
v.12; this, as might have been suspected, is not so 
in the original. The conclusion, too, in the Hebrew 
is much more pointed and thoroughgoing— Better 
is the wickedness of a man than the goodness of a 
woman”; which was no doubt Ben Sira’s mode of 
anticipating what the Times told us the other day 
when it confessed that it was better to be governed 
by radical men than conservative women. Yet the 
Hebrew sage was not a misogynist; instead of the 
trite though very proper aphorism of the English 
version, the Hebrew of chap. xl. 20 runs, “ Wine and 
strong drink cause the heart to exult, but the love of 
lovers is above both.” But it is not only Ben Sira’s 
philosophy that suffered through his grandson's 
insufficient knowledge of Hebrew; his descriptions 
of nature are spoiled by it. How much finer, for 
instance, is this, “ The hoar frost he poureth out like 
salt, and maketh it to bloom with flowers like 
sapphire” than “and when it is congealed, it is as 
points of thorns.” So the fine simile in xl. 15—‘‘ The 
branch of violence shall not be unpunished, for the 
root of the godless is on the point of a crag,” was 
almost lost when the last line was turned into 
“as unclean roots upon a sheer rock.” Such in- 
stances might be greatly multiplied. It was only 
natural that the puns, of which there are ten or 
a dozen in these few chapters, were lost in the 
translations. 

But the importance of the MS. is far from being 
fully measured by its contributions to the study of 
Ecclesiasticus. It is of great interest as the only 
portion of the Old Testament apocrypha as yet 
known in the original Hebrew. It is of the highest 
value as a specimen of the Hebrew of the second 
century BC. Recent criticism has assigned not a 
little of the Old Testament, including several Psalms, 
to the second or third centuries. Particularly in the 
case of the Psalms, it has been urged that the Hebrew 
is too pure to admit of. such adate. This objection 
now falls to the ground. The Hebrew of Eccle- 
siasticus is easy and flowing and generally pure ; 
here and there a late word occurs; but such words 
occur also in the Psalms. The style and language of 
the historical survey in chaps. xliv.—xlix. especially 
remind us of certain Psalms (e g. Ixxviii.) containing 
similar surveys. Critical questions connected with 
the book of Job will also be illuminated by the new 
light now shed on the history of the Hebrew 
language, and perhaps also by the nature of a 
reference (xlix. 9) to Job, which was hitherto only 
known through the Syriac version. 

Indirectly New Testament studies are also affected. 
It is well known that of recent years much ingenuity 
has been expended on the reconstruction of the Ara- 
maic (or Hebrew) originals of the Gospels. The 
discovery—and, failing that, the reconstruction, if it 
were possible—of these originals would be of the 
first importance. But the history of the study of 
Ecclesiasticus is full of warning. Several attempts 
have been made to reconstruct the Hebrew original 
of this book ; most lately ina brilliant but fallacious 
essay of Professor Margoliouth, which was eagerly, 
but, as the event proves, unwisely used by those 
who wished to discredit the results of Old Testament 
criticism. The hypothetical can now be compared 
with the actual original, and the result is to show 
conspicuous ill-success in the various attempts at 
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reconstruction. Yet the materia] for reconstructing 
the Aramaic Gospels are less satisfactory, the chance 
of success proportionately less. It will always be 
salutary to remember that the Gospels had an 
Aramaic or, at any rate, a Semitic basis, and 
many terms, such as “the Son of Man,” will be 
better understood when due weight is given to 
the fact that they are the offspring of a Semitic 
language and mode of thought. But harmonies 
of the Gospel sayings, or critical theories that 
are based on a reconstructed Aramaic original, will 
be most safely treated as houses built on the sand. 
It is one thing to restore by the help of versions 
corrupt passages of an original which exists ; this is 
quite possible, and the advice contained in a footnote 
on page 9 consequently appears to us mistaken or 
unnecessary, according to the precise meaning which 
we ought to put upon it. It is quite another 
thing, and, in our opinion, impossible, to restore an 
original none of which exists, especially when, as in 
the case of the Gospels, we are so ill-acquainted with 
the particular dialect in which that original was 
probably written. 

For the editing of this most valuable work we 
have nothing but praise. In spite of the com- 
mendable rapidity with which it has been prepared 
it appears to be remarkably accurate; nor have we 
noted many misprints. On page 8, in note 4, 26 is 
an error for 29, and on page xi. the reference to Sira, 
xliv. 34, is obviously wrong. The new Hebrew text 
is accompanied by the editors’ translation and the 
ancient Greek and Syriac versions conveniently 
arranged in corresponding sections of the double 
page; and these are followed by the ancient Latin 
version. In their translation the editors have aimed 
at closeness of rendering rather than elegance, and 
this will meet with general approval; but it is 
pursuing a good principle to an unnecessary and 
disagreeable extreme to render a faniiliar Hebrew 
idiom for “the heaven itself,” or “ the very heaven,” 
by “the body of heaven” (xliii. 1). The worth of 
the volume is enhanced by the inclusion of. the 
proverbs of Ben Sira, preserved in Talmudical 
literature, and by the glossary of words absent 
from, or rarely found in, the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament; this last has been prepared by Dr. 
Driver. The photographs of the first and last 
sheets of the MS. will be examined with interest, 
and the first enables us to appreciate the difficulties 
of decipherment with which the editors have had to 
contend. 


FICTION, 
TOMALYN’s Quest. By G. B. Burgin. London: A. D. Innes 
& Co. 
TATTERLEY: THe Story or aA Deap Man. By Tom 
Gallon. London: Hutchinson & Co. 
A Sporiess Reputation. By Dorothea Gerard. London 


and Edinburgh : William Blackwood & Sons. 


*“ TOMALYN’'S Quest” is a story of adventure which, 
in addition to its other considerable merits, has that 
of being particularly timely at the present moment. 
It is a story of Constantinople, in which we learn 
how Tomalyn Crane, a young Englishman acting as 
secretary to a fellow-countryman who is a pasha in 
the service of the Sultan, meets with innumerable 
adventures and misadventures in performing his 
duty and in pursuing a woman. So far as the lady 
is concerned (she is a widow and, as a matter of fact, 
a Russian spy), we confess that Tomalyn’s experi- 
ences do not greatly interest us. Any fool—to say 
nothing of any wise man—may be made the victim 
of a designing hussy when she combines good looks 
with consummate assurance. We do not pity 
Tomalyn because of his sufferings at the hands of 
that very artificial Venus, Mrs. Brangwyn. Such 
sufferings are for the good of the sufferer, and 
Tomalyn must have been a better man in later life 
because of the outrageous manner in which he was 
gulled and befooled by an accomplished adventuress 





whilst still in his salad-days. But Tomalyn’s 
experiences as the trusted agent of Tomkins 
Pasha are quite another thing, and in these he 
certainly enlists the hearty sympathy of  4jj 
his readers. From the first moment of his entrance 
upon his service he is the object of a deadly 
plot. The secret agent of Russia in Constap. 
tinople desires to kill him, partly because he also 
is a lover of Mrs. Brangwyn, but chiefly becange 
Tomalyn stands between him and the possession of 
certain secret documents referring to the fortifica. 
tions of Stamboul. The unfortunate English youth 
is, in consequence, the victim of one plot after 
another, and it is a marvel to everybody how he 
escapes with his life. The story, as it unfolds these 
successive plots, becomes at times distinctly thrilling, 
and “Tomalyn’s Quest” may be warranted to engross 
the attention of the reader who has once begun its 
perusal. 

The spirit of Charles Dickens is manifestly that 
which has moved Mr. Gallon to write “ Tatterley: 
The Story of a Dead Man.” Mr. Gallon’s methods 
are not quite those of his master, any more than are 
his powers as a teller of a story; but he has pro- 
duced a readable book, some passages of which are 
distinctly amusing. His plot, it must be confessed, 
is wildly improbable. A wealthy old curmudgeon, 
named Caleb Fry, who leads the life of a miser 
in a Bloomsbury lodging-house, attended by one 
old servant of the Caleb Balderstone type, quarrels 
with his nephew because the lad is bent upon 
being an artist, and has fallen in love with 
the daughter of a man for whose ruin Caleb 
Fry himself was responsible. The miser goes home 
in a rage and makes a new will, leaving his wealth 
to another relative whom he hated. His old servant, 
Tatterley by name, implores him not to do anything 
so wicked, but to remember his sister, the mother of 
the boy with whom he has quarrelled. Caleb Fry 
will not relent, and Tatterley, who suffers from a 
weak heart, is so deeply agitated that he dies in his 
master’s presence. Then Caleb thinks he will enjoy 
a small joke on his own account. Tatterley and he 
resembled each other in an extraordinary way. He 
resolves to personate his dead servant, and to let the 
world suppose that it was really Caleb Fry who 
died after making his unjust will. He comes to 
this strange resolution, apparently in order that he 
may enjoy the dismal pleasure of hearing himself 
abused by the relatives whose expectations he has 
disappointed. He carries out the deception most 
successfully—so successfully, in fact, that when sub- 
sequently he wishes to resume his proper character, 
and to take back his money from the ungrateful and 
unworthy relative upon whom he had bestowed it in 
a moment of temper, he is treated as an impostor, 
and threatened with a prosecution for blackmailing. 
But the story, though it turns upon this absurdly 
improbable plot, has various merits of its own, and 
is written in a spirit of genial optimism not un- 
worthy of Dickens himself. 

In “A Spotless Reputation” Dorothea Gerard, 
with whose work it is always a pleasure to meet, has 
essayed to paint for us not only the life-story, but 
the soul.story also, of a beautify! woman devoid of 
heart. Mrs. Nolebrooke, the young bride of a rising 
diplomatist, who is discovered by her husband far 
from the madding crowd in an old-fashioned country 
garden, was one of those women who possess the 
kind of beauty that before this has set the world ip 
flames. Absolutely unsophisticated, ignorant of 
life, and innocent of all knowledge of the deeper 
emotions of the heart, she comes to London to find 
that for the mere sake of her beauty men are willing 
to bow down before her as though she were ad 
empress. As the sense of power awakes in her 
heart—or, rather, in ber consciousness—so does the 
desire to exercise that power. It pleases her to 
know that she creates a sensation when she enter? 
a ballroom, and she is still better pleased when she 
finds that there are men who are willing literally 
to do anything for her sake. The one thing from 
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which she shrinks instinctively is any infraction of 
her duty to the man who is her legal owner, but 
whom she does not love. It is to Nolebrooke him- 
self that she hurries with indignant complaint when 
she has had the first declaration of love from one 
of her admirers. As the admirer in question is old 
and grizzled, and notorious for his innumerable 
galunteries, Nolebrooke naturally does not blame 
his wife for having touched his susceptible heart. 
But the case is different when the brother of his 
dearest friend, a young man whom he has known 
from boyhood, takes to drink in order to drown the 
passion the beautiful woman has kindled in his 
breast, and becomes an utterly ruined man. 
Geraldine refuses to admit that she is to blame. 
She had liked the lad’s admiration, accepting it as 
hers by right divine, and she had consequently 
encouraged him without holding herself responsible 
for any consequences so far as he was concerned. It 
is after this tragedy that Nolebrooke thinks it desir- 
able to remove his wife from London for a season. 
He joins the English Embassy at Vienna, and it is 
there that the remainder of the drama is played 
out. There is no city in the world where a beautiful 
woman is more certain of meeting full recognition 
than in Vienna, and Geraldine, after a brief struggle 
with the reigning favourite, becomes the undoubted 
queen of Viennese society. Then follow a series of 
triumphs, each one of which is marked by hurt and 
loss or death to others, until even Geraldine herself 
grows afraid of her fascinations, and begs her hus- 
band to find some retreat for her in the country, 
where she may remain until the last tragedy as- 
sociated with her name has ceased to be the current 
topic in Vienna. It is in this country retreat that 
she commits her greatest sin. A few weeks suffice 
to weary her of the sameness of her life, and of the 
absence of slaves. Her husband had long before 
become estranged by her coldness and her absolute 
lack of response to his ardent love, but he is the 
only man available, and so she sets herself to win 
him with her fatal wiles, and succeeds in doing 
so. He, poor man, believes that at last she has 
discovered her heart and taken him into it; but 
one short week dispels the dream of bliss, and he 
learns that he has been made the victim of the 
vanity of a coquette. After this, the story is 
manifestly destined to have a tragical ending. It 
is worked out with admirable skill, and the fate 
which falls upon Geraldine is such that we can 
even pity her, provided pity does not imply the 
forgiveness of her sins against nature and love. 
The portrait of Geraldine is strikingly powerful ; 
but Dorothea Gerard knows how to paint a picture 
as well as a portrait, and “ A Spotless Reputation " 
is full of those bright social sketches and bits of 
the comedy of life to which this writer has accus- 
tomed us, 


A PRAYER-BOOK. 


“Let Us Pray.”  &, 8. Horne, M.A., and T. H. Darlow, M.A: 
ndon ; James Clarke & Co. 
Two Free Church ministers—Mr. Horne and Mr. Darlow—have 
jointly edited “A Handbook of Selected Collects and Forms 
of Prayer for the Use of Free Churches.” In their pre- 
face they point out that the Free Churches have, in their very 
claim of freedom, fettered their own hands by the tradition that 
they should not use “ Prayer by the Book and Common.” They 
claim—and, we think, rightly—that the Churches are entitled to 
choose for themselves in this matter; and, on the other hand, 
they urge that the duty is laid upon them to consider carefully 
by what means the services may be made most appropriate 
and most edifying. The greater number of the selections have 
been made from the sacred and classic store of the English 
Prayer Book, and perhaps the most important innovations are the 
Substitution of our Lord’s two commandments for the earlier 
ten, and the Litany of the Beatitudes. It is the evident wish of 
the compilers that the handbook should be used to select from 
according to the taste of each Church, and the combinations of 
*) large a number as are here collected would give infinite 





mae to the services. The material provided is ample— 
though it may be employed merely to incite other ministers 
to search for and use other prayers as well—and it only remains 
for the churches themselves to give fervour and vitality to the 
various orders of service which may be arranged from it. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Ir is with the most intimate and, indeed, most sacred aspects of 
the life and character of Oliver Cromwell that Dr. Horton 
is concerned in the vigorous monograph which he has just dedi- 
cated to the young Free Churchmen of England. Noone who 
studies, in any real sense, the strenuous career of the master 
spirit of the English Revolution is likely to challenge the state- 
ment that Cromwell was a man to whom religion was everything. 
He made mistakes, he had his faults, and they were neither few 
nor small, but no man loved liberty more, or believed more 
utterly that it is righteousness alone which exalts a nation. 
Professor Gardiner said the other day in Oxford, when diseuss- 
ing Cromwell's place in history, that it was time the English 
people looked at the masterful Paritan hero in a true light, since 
after all deductions had been made he remained “in the world of 
action what Shakespeare was in the world of thought—the 
greatest, because most typical, Englishman of all time.” That 
is a hard saying, no doubt, to those who regard Cromwell as a 
fanatic, an iconoclast, an usurper, if not as a hypocrite. Crom- 
well had the courage of his convictions, and they were on the 
side of the rights of conscience and political freedom. He 
found the nation weak, and he left it strong, and if his ideas of 
government were not of permanent application, he bequeathed to 
the English people not merely a great example but a moral 
impulse which, though often edieetd. will never be lost. There 
is truth in the assertion that he was the most powerful if not the 
most perfect expression of the religious spirit of the seventeenth 
century, as well as the one man who grasped at a great crisis in 
the fortunes of the nation the military and political necessities of 
the hour. The English Revolution, declared Guizot, had its 
outcome in constitutional monarchy in England, whilst its later 
expression can be traced in the forces which have shaped the 
American Commonwealth. Dr. Horton deals with some of the 
militant aspects of Cromwell’s career, though not in a militant 
spirit. He leaves for the most part the story of his achieve- 
ments as the Lord High Protector of the Liberties of England 
aside in order to seize the salient characteristics of his hidden 
life. It was the union in this remarkable man of mysticism 
and sagacity, faith and courage, vision and duty, which made him 
resistless, and drew him out of obscurity to sovereign power. 
Here is the conclusion at which Dr. Horton arrives after describin 

the last lonely fight of the Victor of Naseby, Dunbar an 

Worcester :—* Cromwell's work was done. He had shattered 
the throne which threatened the liberties of England, and the 
Church which was incapable of admitting the rights of con- 
science. When the throne was restored, as it shortly was, it 
rested on a parliamentary basis, and was thenceforth to be 
limited by the people’s will. When the Church was restored, it 
prvncenat | for twenty-eight years to carry out its former ruthless 
policy ; but the Commonwealth had sown the imperishable seeds 
which issued in the Act of Toleration and the modern general 
confession that no State has the right or the power to coerce the 
conscience of men. Before the eyes of persecuting prelates 
rises the awful form of Cromwell as a warning and a terror. 
This was Cromwell's work ; it was done, efficiently and finally ; 
under the Great Taskmaster’s eye the task was carried to its 
legitimate end.” We hope that this appreciation of Cromwell, 
which is all the more valuable because it takes account of his 
foibles, will be widely read, especially by the young people to 
whom it is primarily addressed. 


* Ouivern CroMWELL: a Stupy my Personat Rewicion. By Robert F. 
Horton, M.A., D.D., Author of ‘John Howe,’ etc. London: 
James Clarke & Co. 


A Woman’s Part in a Revoturion. By Mrs, John Hays Hammond, 
London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Twenty YEARS ON THE SaskaTcHEWAN, NortH-West Canapa. By 
the Rev. William Newton, Hon. Canon of Saskatchewan. Portrait. 
London : Elliot Stock. 


Tue Carueprat Cavrcn or Oxrorp. By the Rev. Percy Dearmer, 
M.A. Illustrated —Tux Carneprat Cavacn or Roowester. By 
G. H. Palmer, B.A. Illustrated. London: George Bell & Sons. 


CANTERBURY CaTHEDRAL. By the Hon. and Very Rev. W. H. Fre- 
mantle, D.D., Dean of — Illustrated by W. ——— 
GLoucesTeR CaTHEpR«L. By the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, 
D.D., Dean of Gloucester. Illustrated by Herbert Railton.— 
Norwich CaTHeprat. By the Very Rev. W. Lefroy, D.D., 
Dean of Norwich, Illustrated by Alexander Ansted.—Satispury 
CaTHEDRAL, By the Very Rev. G. D. Boyle, M.A., Dean of 
Salisbury. [Illustrated by Alexander Ansted. London: Isbister 
& Co. 
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We confess it seems like passing from the sublime to the 
ridienlous to turn from Dr. Horton's study of a great subject to 
* A Woman's Part in a Revolution.” Mrs. Hays Hammond, 
we need searcely say, is the wife of an American citiz¢n who 
won, not exactly fame, but at all events notoriety, in the Jame- 
son Raid and its dramatic but inglorions sequel. The lady 
writes vivaciously and with a zeal which is worthy of a better 
eause. Her husband was one of the five “ ringleaders” of the 
Johannesburg Reform Committee, and as such was sentenced 
to death at Pretoria. Fortunately, common-sense prevailed, 
and the werld was accordingly spared the manufacture of new 
martyrs. As a picture of the exciting incidents of this extra- 
ordinary outbreak of misguided enthusiasm, and of the suspense 
which followed the failure of the enterprise, the book, though of 
no political account, has its value as a human document. It 
may be as well to give a characteristic sample of Mrs. Hammond’s 
peculiar gift in descriptive writing. She is speaking of the 
period when her husband’s fate was still uncertain, and she does 
not minee her words. ‘‘ Mr. Chamberlain continued to tumble 
down the Boer backstairs head over heels, yelling out exeuses as 
he descended I will never make statesmen of my sons. I 
had rather set them to ploughing.” Sometimes we pass rapidly 
from grave to gay in the book, as in the following introdaction 
of a world-renowned humourist on his travels :—‘* Mark Twain 
eame to the Rand He visited the men at Pretoria. My 
husband did the honours of the prison and introduced him to the 
Reformers. He talked a long while to them, sitting on a dry- 
goods box. He expressed his satisfaction at finding only one 
journalist in the erowd, and no surprise that the lawyers wera 
largely represented He a-sured them that they were to be 
congratulated and envied, although they did not know it. There 
was no place where one was so safe from interruption as in a jail 
He recalled to their minds Cervantes and Columbus—it was an 
honour to share captivity with such men as thes.” It will be 
seen from such quotations that, whatever else the book is, it 
is not dull. 

We have received a plain, unpretending book which describes, 
from the stan’ point of a missionary, the history, races and 
customs of the North-West Territories of Canada. Canon Newton 
ealls his modest but singularly well-informed narrative “Twenty 
Years on the Saskatchewan.” and he contrives to leave a favour- 
able impression of the land of his labours :—‘“ The Far West 
country has hill and dale, gentle brooks, flowing rivers, broad 
plains, and magnificent mountains; and these indicate great 
natural advantages and almost illimitable possibilities for that 
portion of mankind which may make it a home and help on the 
march of human history. The geology of our country speaks of 
immense changes which have been preparing an abode for man, 
and is in itself a propheey of certain fulfilment. Our soil is of 
unexcelled richness ; beneath it are almost boundless coal-beds : 
gold is washed down from the mountains in sufficient quantities 
to make a paying industry. Our wheat is equal to any grown 
in the world, when proper care is used in its cultivation. Around 
us are lakes stocked with an abundance of fish. There are indica- 
tions of salt, petroleum and kindred substances, such as naphtha. 
Iron, probably in abundance», is evident over large distances—-as 
I have proved—from the Eagle Hillstothe Mountain Fort ; and 
also in the Edmonton district, over a country hundreds of miles 
in extent.” There is much that is fresh and interesting not 
only about pioneer religious work amongst the Indians and 
settlers, but also about Riel’s rebellion and the present political 
and social outlook of the country. In the closing pages what 
seems to us an absurdly alarmist note is struck as to the possi- 
bility of Canada being attacked in the twentieth century by 
“ambitious and perfidious Russia.’ Evidently the excellent 
Canon, like other men, suffers occasionally from nightmare, for 
he talks wildly about the “ millions of bayonets” which Russia 
may yet turn against the liberties of the New World This evil 
dream must not, however, blind us to the substantial merits of a 
book which is filled with useful facts, and bears evidence on 
almost every page of shrewd observation. 

Now that the ho'iday months of the year are approaching, 
small guide-books are beginniog to put forth their leaves in 
seductive appeal to prospective tourists. We have received a 
batch of six, and they all deal with stately and historic cities. 
The cathedrals of England throw their spell over all sorts and 
conditions of people. These artistic volumes are a vast im- 
provement on the old formal dryasdust guide-books, which 
used to be picked up in local shops with the inevitable photo- 
graph as souvenir. ‘‘Oxford” and ‘“ Rochester” are the 
latest additions to Bell’s Cathedral Series—a scholarly and 
fascinating group of aids to interpretation. Both volumes are 
written with ample knowledge and obvious care, and the illus- 
trations—from old prints and new photographs—are both 
beautiful and numerous. The four remainmg manuals deal 
with “ Canterbury,” “ Gloucester,’ “Norwich,” and “Salis- 
bury,” and though the scale of treatment is less elaborate, 
in brief but luminous summary the various points of interest 
are indicated. These latter volumes contain reproductions of 
delicate drawings, and the artists in every case appear to have 
striven with 1:eal, though not invariable, success to do justice 
alike to the majesty of the architecture and the poetry of 
association. 
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